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ROBERTA  A.  GRIFFITH— AN  APPRECIATION 

By  Josef  G.  Cauffman 


A  LIFETIME  of  devotion  to  the  blind  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  Michigan  ended  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  February  14,  1941,  when  Miss  Roberta 
A.  Griffith  died  at  her  home  in  Grand  Rapids 
after  a  brief  illness. 

Until  only  a  few  days  prior  to  her  death 
Miss  Griffith  was  active  in  her  responsibilities 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Association  for  the  Blind,  which  she  founded 
twenty-seven  years  ago. 

Blind  herself  from  early  childhood,  Miss 
Griffith  dedicated  her  life  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  handicaps  of  others  similarly  stricken. 
She  was  a  leader  in  national  and  state  organi¬ 
zations  for  aid  to  the  blind,  and,  during  the 
more  than  forty  years  she  lived  in  Grand 
Rapids  was  the  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend 
of  virtually  every  blind  person  in  the  state. 

Miss  Griffith  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  spent  her  early  childhood  in  Bay  City.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  she  became  a  pupil  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  in  Lansing, 
and  later  took  her  high  school  work  at  the 
Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  at  Columbus. 


There  she  was  awarded  a  scholarship  at 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland — 
the  first  blind  woman  to  be  graduated  from 
an  institution  not  intended  especially  for  the 
education  of  the  sightless. 

Following  her  graduation  from  Western 
Reserve,  she  resided  for  a  time  in  Cleveland, 
and  later  in  Indiana,  contributing  to  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  and  giving  music  les¬ 
sons  in  exchange  for  the  services  of  persons 
who  read  to  her.  From  young  womanhood 
she  was  active  in  the  field  which  was  to  be¬ 
come  her  life  work,  being  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  A  few  years  ago  she  gave  two  thousand 
dollars  as  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  nursery  school  on  the  campus 
of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  where 
mothers  of  blind  babies  will  be  taught  how 
to  train  and  educate  children  thus  handi¬ 
capped.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Roberta  A. 
Griffith  Nursery  School. 

In  1913,  with  the  assistance  of  eighteen 
women  volunteer  workers,  she  organized  the 
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Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation.  Her  first  job  as  leader 
was  to  compile  a  census  of  the  blind  in  Grand 
Rapids  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  organization’s  program. 
Gradually,  under  her  direction  as  executive 
secretary,  that  program  expanded  to  include 
education,  recreation,  and  rehabilitation  for 
the  blind  and  persons  with  impaired  vision. 

Outstanding  among  Miss  Griffith’s  many 
contributions  in  this  field  were  her  achieve¬ 
ments  in  prevention  of  blindness.  She  was 
active  in  the  organization  of  sight-saving 
classes  in  the  public  schools  of  Grand  Rapids, 
and  trained  five  of  the  original  teachers  who 
took  charge  of  these  classes.  In  summer  she 
maintained  a  vacation  school  for  children  in 
the  sight  conservation  group,  who  met  at  her 
home  for  study  and  recreation.  She  also  per¬ 
sonally  solicited  funds  to  purchase  eye  glasses 
for  needy  children  and  adults. 

Prophylaxis  of  the  eyes  of  newly  born  in¬ 
fants  to  prevent  complications  which  might 
cause  blindness,  now  routine  obstetrical  prac¬ 
tice,  was  made  compulsory  through  legisla¬ 


tion  originally  sponsored  by  Miss  Griffith, 
who  also  was  vigilant  in  promoting  its  en¬ 
forcement. 

Miss  Griffith  also  encouraged  and  co-oper¬ 
ated  in  the  organization  of  braille  classes  in 
the  public  schools  of  Grand  Rapids,  and 
sponsored  a  braille  club  in  her  home  city  for 
former  students  of  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind,  of  which  she  was  a  graduate.  In 
sponsoring  social  activities  for  the  blind,  she 
organized  groups  of  congenial  age  and  inter¬ 
ests,  including  a  luncheon  club  for  older  men, 
and  a  similar  group  for  older  women,  and 
also  obtained  the  co-operation  of  church,  high 
school,  musical,  and  women’s  groups  in  ar¬ 
ranging  programs  and  holiday  parties  for  her 
proteges. 

Among  her  contributions  to  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind  was  her  activity  in  placing 
sightless  men  in  charge  of  news  and  refresh¬ 
ment  stands  in  factories  and  public  buildings. 

She  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  Women’s  Association 
of  Grand  Rapids  and  was  also  active  in  the 
state  and  national  organizations  of  that  group, 
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By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  PhX). 


A  RAPID  SURVEY  of  the  literature  on  home 
teaching  in  the  Perkins  Library  leads  me  to 
expect  to  meet  this  morning  a  group  of  people 
with  high  ideals  and  quite  a  specialized  tech¬ 
nique,  fast  developing  a  new  profession — 
social  work  for  the  blind.  If  you  have  attained 
the  standards  set  by  your  leaders,  my  paper 
will  give  you  little  that  is  new;  if  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  you  are  now  on  the  way  up  to  that 
exalted  level,  psychology  should  have  a  special 
message  for  you;  for  both  groups — those  who 
have  arrived  and  those  who  are  on  the  way — 
a  review  of  the  manifold  ways  in  which  psy¬ 
chology  touches  the  daily  life  of  the  blind  and 
the  seeing  should  prove  welcome. 

I.  The  Psychology  of  the  Home  Teacher 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  psychol¬ 
ogy  should  be  an  essential  help  to  the  home 
teacher:  (i)  since  she  should  understand  her¬ 
self  and  be  a  well-adjusted  member  of  society; 
and  (2)  since  psychology  has  much  to  say 
about  the  technique  of  the  interview  and  the 
details  of  successful  teaching. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a 
blind  home  teacher  has  certain  advantages 
over  one  with  sight,  not  only  in  the  early 
despondent  period  of  the  newly  blinded  but 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  rehabilitation. 
“Seeing  is  believing:  if  my  blind  teacher  can 
lead  a  fairly  normal  life,  so  can  I.”  But  such  a 
teacher  can  succeed  only  if  she  has  herself 
arrived  at  a  wholesome,  poised  social  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  the  study  of  psychology  should  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  this  attainment.  “Know  thy¬ 
self”  through  the  comparison  of  your  own 
mental  experiences  with  those  of  the  average 
normal  adult  discussed  in  the  elementary  text¬ 


books  such  as  Woodworth’s  Psychology  (^9),* 
and  if  you  do  not  find  yourself  sufficiently 
portrayed  there,  try  the  books  in  mental  hy¬ 
giene  (79)  for  minor  deviations  involving 
tricks  of  escape,  and  then  go  on,  if  necessary, 
to  abnormal  psychology  (j8).  Be  sure  to  talk 
it  over  with  someone — a  teacher  of  psychology 
if  possible,  a  sympathetic  friend  otherwise — 
for  you  will  be  sure  to  find  individual  differ¬ 
ences  and  personal  idiosyncrasies  which  may 
cause  you  needless  anxiety.  Don’t  be  too  dis¬ 
turbed  if  you  have  a  very  active  imagination 
so  long  as  you  do  not  confuse  the  real  with 
the  imaginary  and  fall  into  misleading  state¬ 
ments.  There  is  nothing  abnormal  about  you 
if  you  have  colored-hearing — some  great  mu¬ 
sicians  have  reported  that  a  symphony  in 
color  always  accompanies  a  symphony  of 
sound;  nor  are  you  queer  if  you  have  number- 
forms  with  the  digits  arranged  in  a  receding 
path  off  into  space,  or  in  a  staircase  figure,  or 
as  a  series  of  terraces  with  a  jump  at  each 
ten.  Don’t  worry  if  you  blush  more  readily 
than  your  friends  (there  may  be  some  en¬ 
tirely  creditable  reason),  and  this  is  certainly 
better  than  not  to  be  able  to  blush  at  all,  what¬ 
ever  the  provocation.  As  for  your  dreams,  here 
is  a  realm  in  which  everyone  is  queer,  though 
psychologists  can  explain  many  of  your  ex¬ 
periences,  and  in  most  cases  you  will  find  it 
safer  when  troubled  by  your  dreams  to  con¬ 
sult  a  psychologist  than  a  friend,  for  the  friend 
might  tell!  Collect  and  study  your  rationaliza¬ 
tions  and  alibis  and  compare  them  with  the 
cases  in  the  books.  Everyone  uses  such  escape 
mechanisms  occasionally,  but  only  self- 
inventory  can  keep  us  from  playing  too  many 


^  A  faper  presented  at  the  biennial  convention  of  the  ^  Numbers  after  names  refer  to  the  list  of  books  and 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  September,  1940.  arncles  which  appears  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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of  these  tricks  upon  ourselves.  In  the  Teachers 
Forum  for  November,  1926, 1  have  reported  a 
number  of  everyday  examples  (20). 

Illusions  are  entirely  normal;  if  the  sides  of 
the  street  did  not  appear  to  come  together  we 
should  know  that  our  eyes  were  defective: 
blind  as  well  as  seeing  believe  that  a  pound 
of  feathers  is  lighter  than  a  pound  of  lead  and 
will  regularly  select  the  larger  of  two  blocks 
as  the  lighter,  when  they  are  exactly  equal 
on  the  scales.  But  hallucinations  approximate 
the  abnormal  and  if  you  have  delusions — un¬ 
reasonable  fears  of  persecution,  extravagant 
ideas  of  your  own  importance  or  talents — or 
persistent  unfounded  anxieties  and  phobias, 
the  psychologist  should  refer  you  to  the  psy¬ 
chiatrist  for  immediate  and  competent  help. 

For  your  convenience  I  have  prepared  a 
brief  bibliography  of  titles  for  your  study  of 
yourself  and  your  pupils.  As  a  preliminary 
you  may  be  interested  to  see  how  near  you 
now  come  to  the  ideal  home  teacher  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Ruenzi  (42)  in  her  paper  before 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  1937.  A  home  teacher,  she  says, 
should  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  a  generous  supply  of  common  sense,  a 
good  sense  of  humor,  a  thorough  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  many  problems 
confronting  the  newly  blinded,  a  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality,  tact — ^“kindness  executed  with  intel¬ 
ligence,” — ^good  health;  she  should  dress  in 
good  taste  and  be  scrupulously  neat;  she 
should  be  known  and  respected  in  her  com¬ 
munity  and  able  to  participate  creditably  in 
social  affairs  and  in  club  meetings. 

On  the  technical  side,  also,  psychology 
should  be  able  to  contribute  much  help.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Murray  B.  Allen,  “The  home 
teachers  are  the  general  practitioners  of  the 
service,  called  upon  to  diagnose  almost  every 
sort  of  malady  and  administer  every  kind  of 
medicine.”  This  is  certainly  the  picture  one 
gets  from  reading  the  English  Handbool^  for 
Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  (25)  and  from 
the  lists  of  home  teachers’  duties  published  in 


America.  Miss  Ruenzi  would  require  a  high 
school  education,  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
raised  types,  training  in  various  handicrafts, 
ability  to  recognize  the  common  eye  dis¬ 
eases,  and  a  period  of  practice  to  apply  the 
ideas  learned  by  study.  Miss  Lillian  R.  Gar- 
side  (/6)  says  that,  in  the  early  days,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  home  teachers  taught  reading,  pencil 
writing,  braille  music,  hand  and  machine  sew¬ 
ing,  knitting  and  crocheting,  chair  caning, 
and  some  housekeeping;  later  they  added  pith 
and  rush  and  press  seating,  basketry,  raffia, 
tatting,  and  typewriting. ‘  Miss  Isabel  Scott 
(^3)  says  that  in  Newfoundland  a  social 
worker  must  be  teacher,  nurse,  agriculturist, 
housekeeper,  navigator,  journalist,  stenogra¬ 
pher,  and  friend. 

In  all  these  varied  activities  we  may  find 
both  a  psychology  of  learning  and  a  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  teaching.  Did  you  acquire  your  own 
special  abilities  in  the  most  economical  and 
pleasant  way,  so  that  you  can  use  the  same 
methods  with  your  pupils,  or  do  you  think 
science  might  suggest  better  methods? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  rules  of  effective  study 
listed  by  Dr.  Guy  M.  Whipple  (.^8)  for  high 
school  and  college  students:  form  a  place- 
study  habit;  form  a  time-study  habit;  begin 
work  promptly;  take  on  the  attitude  of  atten¬ 
tion  but  do  not  let  intense  application  become 
fluster  or  worry;  do  your  work  with  the  in¬ 
tent  to  learn  and  remember;  seek  a  motive 
and  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  you  are  working 
for  the  teacher;  make  the  duration  of  your 
periods  of  study  long  enough  to  utilize 
“warming-up”  but  not  so  long  that  you  suf¬ 
fer  from  weariness  or  fatigue;  when  drill  or 
repetition  is  necessary,  distribute  your  work 
over  several  periods;  after  intensive  applica¬ 
tion,  pause  for  a  time  and  let  your  mind  be 
fallow  before  taking  up  anything  else;  use 
various  devices  to  compel  yourself  to  think 
over  your  work;  work  out  concrete  examples 
of  general  principles  and  apply  your  knowl¬ 
edge  as  soon  as  possible;  in  committing  to 
memory  a  poem,  declamation,  or  oration,  do 
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not  break  it  up  into  parts  but  learn  it  as  a 
whole;  in  committing  to  memory  it  is  better 
to  read  aloud  than  to  read  silently,  and  bet¬ 
ter  to  read  rapidly  than  slowly.  Of  course 
some  of  these  rules  do  not  fit  some  of  the 
things  you  have  found  it  necessary  to  learn; 
but  psychology  could  find  rules  as  suitable  to 
your  special  tasks  as  these  rules  have  been  for 
the  high  school  and  college  student.  Perhaps 
your  own  mistakes  in  learning  will  help  you 
to  use  better  methods  in  teaching. 

Psychology  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
motivation,  without  which  all  teaching  is 
futile,  and  the  question  of  motivation  is  a 
fundamental  one  at  your  first  contact  with 
your  prospective  pupil.  Your  leaders  seem  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  first  steps  in 
overcoming  despondency  or  lethargy  in  the 
newly  blinded.  Certainly  wholesome,  com¬ 
mon-sense  psychology  may  pave  the  way  to 
co-operative  effort.  The  general  situation  is 
very  well  pictured  by  John  Vars,  as  quoted  by 
Miss  Lucy  Wright  (50) : 

The  work  of  home  teaching  requires  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature  and  a  tact  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  teacher  to  cope  with  all  manner  of  char¬ 
acters  and  dispositions.  We  have  always  to  re¬ 
member  that,  while  we  arc  teachers,  we  have  no 
real  authority  and  must  always  allow  our  pupils 
to  judge  for  themselves.  We  must  remember  that 
they  arc  not  children,  but  men  and  women  who 
have  reached  maturity,  used  to  directing,  and  not 
in  the  habit  of  being  governed.  At  the  same  time 
we  do  not  want  to  forget  that,  in  the  matter  of 
what  they  can  do  best  without  sight,  we  certainly 
know  much  better  than  they  what  is  best  for 
them. 

Human  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  blind 
woman  who  had  to  wait  two  days  before  she 
could  get  anyone  to  read  to  her  a  letter  which 
she  had  been  long  expecting,  and  to  the  blind 
man  who  had  never  been  allowed  to  do  much 
for  himself  but  got  great  satisfaction  from 
being  shown  how  to  open  and  close  a  win¬ 
dow.  Great  tact  and  indomitable  optimism 
may  be  needed  to  convince  the  patient  that 
“what  is  left  of  him  is  very  much  more  im¬ 


portant  than  what  he  has  lost”  (using  Miss 
Lucy  Wright’s  phrase),  that  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  “gain  light  through  work,”  that 
through  occupational  therapy  he  may  be  “re¬ 
called  to  life”  and  set  on  his  way  to  useful 
citizenship  again. 

The  strongest  point  of  our  work  [writes  Miss 
Garside]  is,  I  believe,  that  we  give  our  pupils 
something  to  think  about  beside  themselves  and 
their  affliction.  We  visit  them  in  the  hope  of 
teaching  them  some  new  occupation.  But  even 
when  we  fail  in  this,  other  gex^  results  may  be 
accomplished.  The  mere  fact  that,  although 
blind,  we  go  about  daily,  visiting  unfamiliar 
places,  going  up  and  down  strange  and  difficult 
stairways,  getting  on  and  off  ail  kinds  of  cars, 
and  visiting  and  meeting  new  people — all  this 
makes  a  deep  impression  and  gives  hope  and 
courage. 

Other  hints  from  common  sense  psychology 
might  be  listed  as  do’s  and  don’t’s:  Don’t  move 
a  blind  man’s  belongings  without  warning 
him.  Don’t  speak  to  him  as  if  he  were  deaf, 
or  stupid,  or  a  child.  Don’t  remind  him  un¬ 
necessarily  of  his  handicap  nor  make  great 
effort  to  hide  it.  In  reading  him  a  letter  don’t 
mix  in  your  comments,  for  it  may  not  be  easy 
for  him  to  distinguish  the  text  and  the  annota¬ 
tions.  Build  up  his  confidence  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  intellectual  activity  without  sight 
through  the  development  of  the  other  senses. 
Cultivate  in  yourself  the  faculty  of  clear  and 
exact  description  to  help  the  blind  person 
visualize  scenes  and  events.  Help  him  in  so¬ 
cial  orientation  by  telling  him  who  is  in  the 
room  and  informing  him  when  people  enter 
or  leave.  Stimulate  him  to  do  his  work  well, 
to  get  a  better  mastery  of  his  technique  than 
a  seeing  person  needs  to  assure  security  in  his 
work.  Give  him  frank,  kindly  criticisms  of 
his  product  to  help  him  improve  it,  not  mini¬ 
mizing  the  difficulties. 

Textbook  psychology  offers  other  helps. 
The  technique  of  the  interview,  as  developed 
in  personnel  work  and  business,  might  give 
hints  to  the  home  teacher  who  seeks  to  de¬ 
termine  the  student’s  fitness  for  one  or  an- 
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other  occupation  or  the  likelihood  that  he 
will  make  a  successful  emotional  adjustment 
to  his  handicap.®  In  the  long  series  of  visits 
for  training,  perhaps  the  psychology  of  sug¬ 
gestion  would  give  the  largest  number  of  val¬ 
uable  hints.  Suggestion  is  not  essentially  mys¬ 
terious  or  magical  though  it  seems  to  work 
like  magic  when  properly  used.  You  kiss  away 
a  child’s  hurt:  you  have  done  nothing  to  the 
bump,  but  you  have  distracted  the  child’s  at¬ 
tention  from  its  injury  to  your  love.  Someone 
says  “Aren’t  you  feeling  well  today?  You  are 
looking  pale.”  How  many  of  us  can  resist  the 
fear  that  our  friend  is  right  ?  How  quickly  we 
go  to  a  mirror,  test  ourselves  here  and  there, 
perhaps  even  resorting  to  the  use  of  a  fever 
thermometer.  Many  a  story  has  been  told  of 
strong,  healthy  people  being  driven  to  their 
beds  by  joking  friends  who  arrange  to  meet 
them  in  succession  with  the  same  awesome 
questions.  And  who  can  withstand  bargain 
“ads”  and  the  prospect  of  getting  something 
for  nothing?  Why  does  a  sarcastic  remark 
hurt  us  more  than  frank  criticism  ? 

Suggestion  may  be  briefly  described  as  the 
process  of  getting  into  another  person’s  mind 
an  idea  involving  action,  which  the  recipient 
responds  to  without  a  clear  understanding  or 
deliberate  decision.  If  you  see  me  yawn,  or 
hear  me  yawn,  (or  perhaps  if  you  merely  hear 
the  word  “yawn”),  you  have  an  almost  ir¬ 
resistible  impulse  to  act  upon  the  suggestion. 
Who  could  be  sillier  than  the  mother  who 
left  her  children  with  the  final  command, 
“Whatever  you  do,  don’t  put  beans  in  your 
noses?”  What  child  could  resist  such  an  idea? 
When  you  learned  to  ride  a  bicycle  or  to  drive 
a  car,  do  you  remember  how  you  were  drawn 
to  every  tree  or  lamp  post  you  looked  at?  Of 
course  you  did  not  want  to  run  into  them, 
but  many  beginners  have  done  so,  and  only 
feel  safe  when  they  follow  the  wise  rule, 
“Keep  your  eyes  on  the  road  you  want  to  fol¬ 
low  and  neglect  the  things  at  the  sides.” 

In  dealing  with  people,  old  or  young,  sug- 

•  See  the  interesting  Chapter  3  in  Ruch’s  Psychology 
and  Life  (.41). 


gestion  has  given  us  one  of  our  most  valuable 
techniques.  Contrast  the  homes  where  sug¬ 
gestion  is  used,  with  those  in  which  discipline 
and  command  are  the  rules  of  the  day.  How 
easy  it  is  to  get  a  little  child  to  behave  if  the 
behavior  is  in  the  form  of  “helping  mother” 
rather  than  as  a  severe  restraint.  What  child 
has  not  sacrificed  precious  playtime  when 
granted  the  privilege  of  cleaning  off  the 
blackboard  for  his  teacher?  Who  has  not 
seen  other  jobs  accomplished  through  Tom 
Sawyer’s  technique  in  painting  the  fence? 
How  much  easier  it  is  to  get  junior  to  do  a 
job  if  we  let  him  do  it  his  own  way!  Who 
can  resist  a  suggestion  that  saves  his  face  in 
an  embarrassing  situation  and  clears  the  air 
of  a  storm  which  would  have  come  on  the 
issuance  of  a  direct  command? 

With  your  pupils  then,  suggestion  should 
be  a  major  technique.  A  hint  rather  than  a 
command,  a  hope  which  may  be  rejected  now 
but  not  forgotten,  a  promise  of  something  bet¬ 
ter  after  the  first  step  has  been  taken,  a  vision 
of  the  future  in  terms  of  what  someone  else 
with  a  similar  handicap  has  done — all  these 
suggestions  may  take  root  and  bear  fruit  when 
the  time  is  ripe,  if  we  do  not  try  to  drive  them 
in,  to  dominate,  or  to  dictate.  Your  technique 
of  leading  the  blind  with  his  hand  on  your 
arm  rather  than  the  unenlightened  method  of 
pushing  a  blind  person  around  with  loud  di¬ 
rections,  gives  us  an  apt  analogy  for  the 
teaching  of  the  newly  blinded.  Lead  through 
your  resourcefulness  in  ideas  and  their  com¬ 
pelling  value,  but  let  your  pupil  follow  if  he 
accepts  and  approves  your  ideas,  hesitating  or 
even  standing  still  if  he  is  not  ready  to  go 
ahead.  When  you  make  your  first  visit,  your 
hints  and  hopes  may  produce  no  result,  but 
they  probably  will  not  be  forgotten.  Presently 
the  suggestion  that  what  you  have  done,  he 
can  do,  may  lead  to  an  open  mind.  Perhaps 
you  will  have  to  refer  to  the  recent  work  on 
the  learning  of  adults  (which  shows  that  at 
least  up  to  the  age  of  forty  an  adult  can  learn 
practically  anything  he  will  put  his  mind  to) 
in  order  to  overcome  the  common  excuse, 
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“You  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.”  Mrs. 
Schaefer  reports  that  she  taught  a  woman  of 
seventy-eight  to  read  and  write  braille,  to  type, 
and  to  take  up  her  tatting  again.  Doubtless 
many  of  you  could  match  this  case. 

I  You  may  have  to  deal  with  the  common  be¬ 
lief  that  “one  has  to  be  in  the  mood”  to  do 
1  anything  well:  then  promptly  suggest  that  it 
j  is  possible  to  get  oneself  “in  the  mood”  by 
^  actually  beginning  the  job,  whatever  it  is. 

I  Probably  you  were  taught  in  high  school  that, 

I  when  you  sat  down  to  write  a  theme  and  felt 
you  could  not  begin,  you  could  arouse  your- 
I  self  and  finally  accomplish  something  good  if 
you  would  only  start  and  write  anything  that 
j  came  into  your  head,  throwing  your  succes¬ 
sive  trials  into  the  wastebasket  until  you  got 
warmed  up  and  really  accomplished  some¬ 
thing.  According  to  the  biographies  of  writers, 
many  great  works  have  been  produced  under 
pressure  of  poverty  and  on  insufficient  nour¬ 
ishment,  in  most  unpromising  surroundings. 

■  “Not  being  in  the  mood”  would  seem  to  be 

I  just  another  alibi,  but  one  which  might  be 
frequently  used  by  the  handicapped. 

Closely  related  to  suggestion  is  the  tendency 
to  imitation  which  you  may  similarly  call  into 
play.  A  child  who  dares  not  skate  or  swim 
alone,  may  be  stimulated  to  try  when  he  sees 
others  of  his  age  skating  or  swimming,  or 
when  you  offer  to  do  either  thing  along  with 

ithe  child.  A  young  pianist,  slow  at  reading 
music,  may  gain  stimulus  and  make  great 
i  progress  through  graded  piano  duets.  So  with 
your  timid  pupil  past  middle  life,  imitation  of 
what  you  can  do,  and  the  chance  to  do  some¬ 
thing  along  with  you,  may  give  the  motiva¬ 
tion  needed.  And  every  forward  step,  every 
new  accomplishment,  will  serve  as  a  sugges- 
I  tion  of  coming  efficiency  and  the  independence 
that  comes  with  achievement. 

n.  The  Psychology  of  the  Pupn.:  What 
Has  Sudden  Blindness  Done  to  Him.? 

Quite  as  important  as  the  psychology  of  the 
teacher  and  the  psychology  he  uses,  is  the 


psychology  of  the  pupil.  Some  people  think 
that  the  greatest  contribution  of  psychology  to 
education  is  its  emphasis  on  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  and  its  insistence  upon  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  teaching  techniques  to  the  nature  of 
the  individual  pupil.  What  shall  we  say  about 
your  pupils?  Does  blindness  put  them  into  a 
class  or  group  in  which  similarity  rather  than 
difference  is  the  rule  ?  May  we  properly  speak 
of  “the  blind”  and  generalize  about  them? 

You  are  familiar  with  the  debate  on  this 
question,  and  later  you  will  perhaps  be  im¬ 
pelled  to  give  your  own  opinion  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  In  my  reading  I  have  found  both  blind 
and  seeing  writers  voting  both  ways.  “With¬ 
out  vision  the  blind  lose  so  much  that  they 
must  move,  act,  and  feel  differently  from  the 
seeing,”  writes  one  man.  “The  blind  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage  in  school  or  shop,”  writes  an 
employer.  “Unpleasant  traits  of  selfishness 
and  lack  of  regard  for  others’  rights  and  priv¬ 
ileges  characterize  many  of  the  blind,”  writes 
a  superintendent  of  a  residential  school.  “The 
blind  tend  to  be  trustful  and  cheerful,  while 
the  deaf  are  likely  to  be  distrustful  and  jeal¬ 
ous,”  writes  another.  Dr.  French  (14)  and  Dr. 
Burritt  (7)  emphasize  the  differences  rather 
than  the  similarities  among  blind  people  and 
object  to  the  use  of  “the  blind”  as  a  class.  Dr. 
Burritt  writes: 

Persons  without  sight  differ,  precisely  as  those 
who  see,  in  capabilities,  in  tastes,  in  character — 
in  short  in  all  matters  that  go  to  make  up  per¬ 
sonality.  Some  have  keen  intellects,  some  are  dull 
and  almost  unteachable;  some  have  a  great  deal 
of  pride  about  their  personal  appearance,  others 
are  wholly  devoid  of  any  appreciation  of  its  im¬ 
portance;  some  have  strong,  sterling  characters, 
others  are  weak,  easily  led,  and  wholly  unde¬ 
pendable. 

Dr.  French  points  to  the  wide  differences  in 
degree  of  blindness,  in  age  of  becoming  blind, 
and  in  the  collateral  effects  of  the  cause  of 
blindness. 

Among  blind  writers  we  find  many  sub¬ 
scribing  to  Miss  Kate  Foley’s  (/j)  phrase,  the 
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blind  are  “just  folks  in  the  dark.”  Charles 
Magee  Adams  (/)  says: 

The  facts  show  that  the  psychology  of  the  blind 
differs  from  that  of  the  seeing  only  in  that  the 
blind  do  not  see. 

Miss  Lucy  Wright  (50)  says: 

Blindness  is  often  the  only  thing  blind  people 
have  in  common,  except  the  desire  to  seek  com¬ 
mon  human  goals — to  walk  and  talk,  and  dance 
and  sing,  and  work  and  play,  exaedy  as  all  the 
rest  do. 

Winifred  Holt  (26)  in  her  Handboo)^  for 
the  Blind  and  Their  Friends  writes: 

Remember  that  blindness  does  not  create  a  class 
in  any  respect  beyond  the  possession  of  a  com¬ 
mon  affliction.  On  the  contrary,  it  emphasizes 
individuality  instead  of  doing  away  with  it.  The 
blind  man  and  woman  must  form  their  picture 
from  a  hundred  details  which  they  substitute  for 
sight.  In  most  other  respects  they  are  sighted  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  dark.  They  still  have  the  tastes,  de¬ 
sires,  ambitions,  and  passions  of  the  seeing.  Their 
calamity  has  not  done  away  with  personality  or 
egoism.  Probably  these  have  been  accentuated  by 
abnormal  conditions. 

Javal  (29)  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  defense 
of  changes  which  he  seems  to  think  inevitable. 

Egoism  and  vanity  [he  writes]  are  the  prime 
motives  of  human  actions:  with  the  blind  these 
faults  sometimes  assume  excessive  proportions.  It 
is  quite  natural,  indeed,  that  the  blind  [man], 
deprived  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  self- 
defense,  should  be  especially  self<entcred  and 
preoccupied  with  the  help  that  he  can  attract  or 
demand  from  another;  that  he  should  think  more 
of  himself  than  of  others  better  armed  for  the 
struggle.  The  vanity  which  one  often  meets  in 
him  finds  its  chief  nourishment  in  the  wonder 
expressed  by  those  who  notice  every  time  he  does 
anything  alone. 

After  all,  is  vanity  a  vice?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
motive  which  often  leads  to  well-doing?  That  the 
blind  [man]  should  devote  himself  to  useful 
pmsuits,  that  he  should  have  the  desire  of  work¬ 
ing  for  another,  that  he  should  provide  for  the 
needs  of  his  family  in  spite  of  his  infirmity  and 
take  pride  in  it, — where  is  the  harm? 

“Tlie  moralists  have  said,  ‘Choke  out  thy 
pride.’  I  say,  ‘Justify  it:  it  is  the  secret  of  all  great 
lives.’  ”  So  writes  Daniel  Sterne. 


S.  C.  Swift  (4^)  thinks  that  the  visualizing 
blind — those  who  have  enjoyed  vision  long 
enough  to  see  things  in  their  mind’s  eye  after 
sight  itself  is  lost — have  a  psychology  identical 
with  the  seeing,  while  those  born  blind  build 
up  a  different  universe  and  develop  various 
peculiarities.  Cutsforth  (8)  puts  the  matter 
still  more  strongly. 

No  single  mental  activity  of  the  congenitally 
blind  child  [he  writes]  is  not  distorted  by  the 
absence  of  sight.  Not  a  single  sense  escapes;  the 
sensory  equipment  and  processes  of  observing 
are  organized  quite  differendy  in  the  blind  from 
the  normal  seeing  child.  His  social  world,  like 
his  world  of  objects  or  perceptual  world,  is  not 
the  same  world  in  which  the  seeing  child  lives. 

In  another  place  he  writes: 

Under  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by 
society,  not  one  of  these  sixty  thousand  human 
beings  has  developed,  or  can  possibly  develop,  a 
strictly  normal  personality.  The  reasons  are 
wholly  psychological. 

From  the  instant  the  blind  child  is  born,  or 
from  the  instant  the  seeing  child  loses  his  sight, 
psychological  influences  from  within  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  from  his  social  environment  begin  to 
shape  his  process  of  growth.  It  is  during  infanq 
and  childhood  that  the  individual  lays  down  pat¬ 
terns  of  behavior — attitudes,  feelings,  habits— 
which  are  to  remain  with  him  for  life.  ...  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  blindness  represents  the 
mere  absence  or  impairment  of  a  single  sense.  On 
the  contrary,  blindness  changes  and  utterly  re¬ 
organizes  the  entire  mental  life  of  the  individual. 
The  earlier  this  frustration  occurs,  the  greater 
the  reorganization  that  is  demanded,  and  the 
greater  also  the  effect  of  the  frustration  upon  see¬ 
ing  individuals  whose  attitudes  determine  the 
hygiene  of  the  blind. 

In  his  paper  for  the  1939  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  (9)  Cutsforth  expresses  himself  still 
more  pessimistically: 

Even  in  spite  of  the  very  best  that  the  best  of 
us  can  do  .  .  .  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  healthy 
adjustment  for  the  blind.  Instead  there  are  two 
main  types  of  maladjustment:  One  furnishes  an 
egocentric  state  of  security  for  the  blind  individ¬ 
ual:  the  other  furnishes  pride  and  satisfacdon 
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to  Society  and  their  personality  workers,  and  a 
more  active  and  useful  life  for  the  blind. 

When  opinions  differ  so  radically,  science 
seeks  an  answer  from  tests  and  experiments: 
it  raises  the  question  of  motive  when  opinions 
are  so  emotionally  held,  and  it  tries  to  get  a 
wide  basis  of  judgment  to  counteract  the  com¬ 
mon  fallacy  of  the  “single  case.”  Obviously 
the  seeing  public  which  knows  very  few  blind 
people  (and  those  the  most  conspicuous  ones) 
is  prone  to  attribute  to  all  the  blind  the  char¬ 
acteristics  it  sees  in  a  few,  just  as  the  unscien¬ 
tific  in  general  tend  to  form  a  stereotype  of  the 
professor  or  the  business  man,  and  then  ex¬ 
pect  all  professors  and  business  men  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  type.  Similarly  the  individual 
blind  man  objects  to  such  group  treatment, 
just  as  the  professor,  who  is  a  human  being 
after  all,  or  the  business  man,  who  is  not  a 
rascal  or  a  tyrant,  refuses  to  accept  the  group 
portrait. 

In  this,  modern  psychology  supports  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  points  to  the  long  list  of  studies 
which  show  that,  in  any  large  group,  the 
differences  are  more  numerous  than  the  simi¬ 
larities.  Think  of  the  long  struggle  of  woman 
for  equality  in  a  man-made  civilization,  and 
then  consider  the  recent  dictum  of  a  famous 
psychologist  that,  if  you  were  seeking  tw'o 
groups  in  which  there  is  the  widest  intellec¬ 
tual  difference  between  the  groups  and  the 
greatest  similarity  within  the  groups,  you 
could  hardly  make  a  worse  choice  than  to 
have  one  group  composed  of  men  and  the 
other  of  women.  Measure  a  thousand  high- 
school  boys  and  a  thousand  high-school  girls: 
you  may  find  differences  in  the  average  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  two  groups,  but  think  of  the 
individuals  above  and  below  the  average  in 
both  sexes,  the  best  in  either  sex  being  from 
two  to  three  times  as  good  as  the  poorest  in 
any  trait  we  measure. 

Of  course  we  shall  continue  to  use  “the 
blind”  in  popular  speech  just  as  we  use  “the 
young”  or  “the  old,”  but  we  must  remember 
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that  we  arc  no  more  accurate  than  when  we 
say  “The  sun  is  going  down  in  the  west.”  We 
arc  perhaps  justified  in  claiming  that  “the 
young”  take  greater  chances  with  automo¬ 
biles,  that  “the  unmarried”  take  greater  risks 
with  airplanes,  and  that  “the  old”  are  more 
cautious  on  slippery  pavements.  In  the  same 
sense  we  may  gro'up  “the  blind”  together  in 
any  situation  in  which  the  fact  of  blindness 
may  handicap  them  all.  It  seems  quite  plain 
that  “the  blind”  must  have  a  dread  of  bump¬ 
ing  into  things,  which  is  not  shared  by  the 
seeing,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  more 
cheerful  about  the  bumps  they  get  than  is  the 
case  with  seeing  people,  who  have  the  expe¬ 
rience  less  frequently.  We  are  not  justified, 
however,  when  we  generalize  and  deduce 
corollaries:  because  the  blind  share  some  one 
characteristic  in  common,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  share  others.  We  may  speak  of  “the 
college  student,”  “the  social  worker,”  “the 
teacher,”  “the  minister,”  without  criticism  so 
long  as  we  limit  our  statements  to  the  special 
elements  which  they  share;  but  every  meas¬ 
urement  of  a  group  of  college  students  or 
ministers  or  salesclerks  shows  enormous  in¬ 
dividual  differences  and,  outside  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  which  they  share  in  common,  they 
may  be  as  unlike  as  they  are  alike  in  the  trait 
which  has  attracted  attention.  For  scientific 
purposes  “the  blind”  is  hardly  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  “the  rich”  or  “the  highbrow.” 

But  psychology  has  also  some  specific  re¬ 
sults  to  quote,  since  experimental  and  statis¬ 
tical  studies  have  now  been  carried  on  with 
blind  children  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  We  can  now  speak  with  reasonable  as¬ 
surance  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  blind: 
we  are  less  positive  about  the  emotional  and 
volitional  life,  though  clinical  studies  have 
some  contributions  to  make  which,  however, 
may  seem  to  raise  as  many  issues  as  they 
settle. 

Two  questions  on  the  sensory  life  of  the 
blind  have  provoked  much  interest  and  dis¬ 
cussion — sensory  compensation  and  facial 
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vision.  You  may  have  seen  my  review  of  the 
extensive  literature  on  these  two  topics  in  the 
Outloof^  for  the  Blind  {21,  22).  Suffice  it  to 
say  here  that  there  are  enormous  individual 
differences  among  blind  people  in  both  these 
functions;  that  compensation  is  not  a  God- 
given  equalization  for  the  loss  of  vision  but 
must  be  earned  by  careful  attention  to  sensory 
cues  which  are  relatively  unimportant  and 
thus  neglected  by  the  seeing;  and  that,  while 
experimentation  has  been  inadequate  to  give 
a  final  explanation  of  facial  vision,  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  may  not  ultimately  be  analyzed 
and  its  elements  tabulated  by  more  refined 
methods. 

We  know  a  great  deal  about  the  memory, 
intelligence,  vocabulary,  reasoning  ability,  and 
school  achievements  of  blind  children  and 
shall  assume  that  there  is  no  very  great  change 
in  these  functions  as  they  pass  from  the  teens 
into  the  twenties  and  thirties.  These  topics 
were  discussed  in  my  paper  read  at  Lansing 
before  the  1938  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  (23). 
In  general  I  may  say  that,  in  memory  as  in 
sensation,  compensation  is  not  a  gift,  but  the 
reward  of  persistent  effort  motivated  by  the 
desire  for  social  survival  and  success  in  life. 
Blind  people  with  “wonderful”  memories 
have  built  constructively  upon  a  good  basis  of 
native  retentiveness;  blind  people  with  poor 
memories  did  not  start  with  a  good  nervous 
equipment  or  have  not  made  good  use  of 
what  they  inherited — just  as  is  the  case  with 
poor  memories  among  the  seeing. 

Our  conclusions  on  intelligence  are  not 
quite  so  definite  since  the  primary  purpose  of 
our  testing  has  been  not  to  compare  the  blind 
with  the  seeing,  but  rather  to  determine  which 
children  have  enough  mentality  to  be  edu- 
cable  and  therefore  suitable  for  admission  to 
a  residential  school,  and,  within  the  school, 
first  to  assist  in  classifying  them  into  grades 
and  later  to  see  whether  their  school  attain¬ 
ment  corresponds  with  their  ability.  Having 
used  our  adaptations  of  the  Binet  individual 


tests  and  various  group  tests  of  intelligence  on 
several  thousand  blind  children  in  schools  all 
over  the  country,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  tests  for  children  up  to  the 
middle  teens.  So  far  as  we  have  made  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  seeing,  we  feel  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  that  in  intelligence  blind  children  show 
about  the  same  retardation  as  is  indicated  by 
their  grade  classification — from  one  to  two 
years  in  some  schools  and  grades,  from  three 
to  four  years  in  other  schools  and  grades. 
Slowness  in  tactual  reading  is  doubtless  a 
major  cause  for  both  types  of  retardation, 
limiting  the  range  of  general  reading  and  set¬ 
ting  definite  limits  to  incidental  learning.  A 
natural  result  is  a  very  limited  vocabulary  and 
retardation  in  most  kinds  of  reasoning  which 
depend  upon  linguistic  aptitude  and  experi¬ 
ence. 

A  few  illustrations  from  the  Binet  tests 
themselves  may  make  this  point  clearer.  The 
Binet  comprehension  tests,  for  instance,  de¬ 
mand  reasoning  of  a  simple  type  since  they 
require  the  child  to  meet  a  situation  for  which 
he  has  no  ready-made  or  habitual  solution.  A 
four-year-old  is  asked,  “What  must  you  do 
when  you  are  sleepy?”,  a  six-year-old,  “What’s 
the  thing  to  do  if  it  is  raining  when  you  arc 
out  playing?”,  and  an  eight-year-old,  “What’s 
the  thing  for  you  to  do  when  you  have  broken 
something  which  belongs  to  someone  else?”, 
a  twelve-year-old,  “What  ought  you  to  say 
when  some  one  asks  your  opinion  about  a 
person  you  do  not  know  very  well?”.  In  com¬ 
parison  to  the  seeing  standards,  blind  children 
test  practically  at  age  on  the  four-year  ques¬ 
tions,  are  retarded  at  least  a  year  on  the  six- 
year  questions,  two  or  three  years  on  the 
eight-year  questions,  and  four  years  on  the 
twelve-year  questions;  i.e.  they  fall  progres¬ 
sively  farther  behind  as  the  questions  increase 
in  difficulty  of  solution. 

Similar  retardation  is  found  in  their  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  requiring  them  to  give  the 
differences  or  the  similarities  in  a  group  of 
objects,  such  as  the  seven-year  test  “What  is 
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the  difference  between  an  orange  and  a  ball?” 
and  the  ten-year  test  “In  what  way  are  wood 
and  coal  alike?”.  A  somewhat  different  type 
of  reasoning  is  required  when  a  child  is  asked 
to  construct  sentences  containing  two  or  three 
given  words;  while  we  readily  recognize  as 
“thought”  questions  such  problematic  situa¬ 
tions  as  the  nine-year  test,  “A  little  boy  is 
coming  home  crying,  and  holding  a  paper  bag 
with  a  hole  in  it.  What  has  happened?”,  the 
twelve-year  absurdity  test,  “And  engineer  said 
that  the  more  cars  he  had  on  his  train,  the 
faster  he  could  go.  What  is  foolish  about 
that?”.  Then  there  are  the  interpretations  of 
fables,  the  completion  of  analogies,  the  re¬ 
versal  of  clock  hands,  and  various  problems  in 
arithmetic  and  the  handling  of  concrete  ideas 
or  objects. 

In  all  these  tests  fairly  normal  curves  of 
progress  from  year  to  year  are  obtained,  but 
the  level  of  these  curves  is  from  two  to  three 
years  below  the  seeing  in  the  earlier  tests, 
three  to  four  years  below  the  seeing  in  the 
tests  of  the  lower  teens,  with  greater  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  final  tests.  Of  course  there  are 
individual  exceptions — children  who  are  far 
above  or  far  below  the  average — ^but  in  gen¬ 
eral  we  must  say  that  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness  produces  a  definite  retardation  in  all 
phases  of  mental  life:  which  is  perhaps  just 
what  we  all  expected.  The  level  of  success  in 
school  work  is  indicated  by  my  recent  reports 
(2^)  in  the  Teachers  Forum  based  upon  the 
use  of  standard  achievement  tests. 

For  our  scientific  evidence  on  the  effect  of 
blindness  upon  the  emotional  and  volitional 
life — that  phase  of  the  question  upon  which 
blind  and  seeing  writers  disagree  so  heartily 
within  and  without  their  groups — we  must 
turn  to  clinical  reports  and  more  or  less 
sporadic  attempts  to  study  small  groups  of 
blind  school  children.  To  Thomas  Cutsforth 
must  be  given  full  credit  for  bringing  forcibly 
to  our  attention  the  adverse  effect  upon  blind 
children  of  many  time-honored  methods  of 
treatment  in  school  and  society.  I  think  he  is 
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fundamentally  right  in  his  emphasis  on  the 
tremendous  effect  of  frustration  upon  the 
human  soul,  blind  or  seeing,  and  that  the  psy¬ 
chiatric  approach,  through  a  study  of  motives 
and  attitudes,  points  the  way  to  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  conditions  through  a  wiser  social  and 
school  program  dominated  by  the  principles 
of  mental  hygiene.  Already  serious  students 
are  working  upon  problems  concerning  the 
personality  of  the  blind  from  the  nursery  to 
the  university,  and  your  group  of  blinded 
adults  should  be  the  next  field  for  study.  You 
are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  pioneer  work 
done  by  Dr.  Kathryn  Maxfield  (jj)  at  the 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home,  and  may  have  heard 
of  Miss  B.  E.  McKay’s  (^4)  application  of  the 
Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale  to  pre-school 
blind  children.  Miss  Nancy  Staver  (44)  one 
of  my  students,  wrote  an  honor  paper  in  psy¬ 
chology  based  upon  some  months  of  testing 
and  observation  of  a  number  of  blind  babies, 
which  sheds  much  interesting  light  upon 
their  development.  This  paper  is  still  in  man¬ 
uscript  form,  but  I  have  quoted  a  section  from 
it  in  my  Lansing,  1938,  paper  (23)  mentioned 
above. 

Infancy  and  early  childhood  are  now  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  vital  periods  for  character  forma¬ 
tion.  Many  of  a  child’s  personality  traits  are 
probably  pretty  well  settled  by  his  early  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  home,  and  very  skilful  teach¬ 
ing  is  required  to  alter  his  emotional  and 
volitional  tendencies  after  he  enters  school. 
This  seems  markedly  true  of  the  blind,  per¬ 
haps  because  on  the  average  they  enter  school 
late  and  so  may  have  suffered  an  extended 
period  of  frustration  in  an  environment  where 
they  are  not  understood.  Every  school  for  the 
blind  has  its  spoiled  babies,  and  various  recent 
writers  have  given  us  vivid  case  histories.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Ritchie  (40)  furnishes  two  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  ill-advised  treatment  in  the  home. 

Frequently  [he  writes]  when  the  litde  boy  or 
girl  is  first  admitted,  he  has  been  spoiled  by  mis¬ 
directed  kindness.  Everything  has  been  done  for 
him,  with  the  result  that  he  is  totally  unable  to 
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perform  the  simplest  duties  for  himself.  Two 
actual  cases  of  this  may  be  cited  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration.  A  boy  of  fourteen,  when  first  brought  to 
school,  was  found  to  have  spent  his  whole  life  in 
bed.  His  grandmother  who  had  charge  of  him 
thought  that  this  was  the  best  and  surest  way 
of  avoiding  the  many  dangers  of  an  active  ex¬ 
istence.  He  put  on  two  stones  weight  in  the  first 
six  weeks  of  his  stay  at  the  school  and  became  a 
sturdy  lad,  but,  of  course,  the  years  that  he  had 
lost  were  so  many  opportunities  for  education 
and  social  training  that  had  gone  forever. 

The  second  instance  is  that  of  a  boy  of  eleven 
who,  as  a  result  of  similar  over-anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  parent,  had  never  been  allowed  to 
walk.  When  brought  to  the  school  he  looked 
hopelessly  paralyzed,  yet  no  trace  of  organic  dis¬ 
ease  could  be  found,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  could 
find  his  own  way  along  corridors  and  upstairs. 
It  will  readily  be  gathered  from  such  extreme  ex¬ 
amples  that,  even  in  the  average  case,  social  train¬ 
ing  in  the  most  elementary  details  forms  no  in¬ 
considerable  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
younger  classes. 

Emil  Fries  (75)  gives  some  contrasting  pic¬ 
tures  of  young  American  blind  children: 

Billy  came  from  a  family  of  four  children  liv¬ 
ing  on  a  large  wheat  farm  in  eastern  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  had  been  used  to  playing  an  equal  part 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  various 
games;  in  addition,  he  rode  horseback,  wrestled 
with  the  calves  and  colts,  and  did  his  part  of  the 
chores.  Needless  to  say,  when  Billy  came  to  us  at 
the  age  of  six,  he  could  dress  and  feed  himself 
fairly  well  and  was  an  active  leader  among  his 
playmates. 

Frank  has  a  cultured  home  and  an  only  sister. 
He  had  been  petted  and  pampered  from  the  day 
he  was  born.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  entered  our 
school,  but  he  could  neither  dress  nor  feed  him¬ 
self.  And  what  is  worse,  he  did  not  want  to 
learn.  He  had  always  been  mollycoddled  and 
never  permitted  to  do  anything  for  himself.  This 
treatment  had  been  so  ingrained  in  him  that  he 
sulked  and  rebelled  at  the  thought  of  being 
treated  differently.  Yet,  under  his  stubbornness 
he  was  brilliant.  His  is  an  extreme  case,  but  sup¬ 
pose  he  had  been  left  to  grow  to  manhood  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  his  own  home?  If 
you  will  keep  him  in  the  same  environment  and 
then  picture  him  at  the  age  of  twenty,  you  ought 
to  know  why  so  many  blind  individuals  acquire 
eccentricities  and  become  utterly  selfish  and  ego¬ 
tistical. 


Joe  is  the  most  interesting  of  all.  His  parents 
are  religious  and  cultured.  When  he  came  to  us 
at  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  able  to  dress  himself 
and  get  along  fairly  well  at  the  table,  but  he  was 
a  typical  “mama’s  boy”  in  every  respect.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  her,  he  knew  no  bad  habits,  and  vulgar 
language  could  never  be  uttered  by  her  dear  lit¬ 
tle  Joe.  However,  the  other  boys  of  his  own  age 
would  not  play  with  him.  To  them  he  was  a 
sissy.  He  had  a  malicious  streak  that  was  hard  to 
deal  with,  and  in  addition  knew  more  obscene 
language  than  all  the  rest  of  the  boys  put  to¬ 
gether.  He  was  quite  active  but  unable  to  apply 
himself.  He  had  never  been  allowed  this  privilege. 

A  few  personality  surveys  have  been  made 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  all  of  which  tend  to 
the  same  conclusion — ^that  the  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  life  experiences  of  blind 
and  seeing  children  is  the  constant  frustra¬ 
tion  of  fundamental  human  urges  resulting 
from  the  handicap  of  blindness.  There  have 
been  many  attempts  to  list  these  fundamental 
drives.  Mr.  C.  S.  Glover  (ly)  makes  clever 
use  of  Dr.  Cabot’s  list  of  four  irresistible  crav¬ 
ings  of  the  human  soul — ^work,  love,  play,  and 
worship. 

The  most  obvious  need  of  every  blind  person 
[he  says]  is  His  most  serious  problems, 

both  economic  and  social,  are  usually  attributable 
to  the  lack  of  it.  Those  who  are  energetic  and 
resourceful  find  for  themselves  some  occupation 
which,  occasionally,  is  the  expression  of  excep¬ 
tional  talent  or  genius;  but  a  far  larger  propor¬ 
tion  have  to  accept  work  which  is  inadequate  in 
the  satisfaction  it  gives  and  often  unprofitable. 

Frustration  of  the  craving  for  love,  affection, 
oneness  with  others,  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and 
cruel  corollaries  of  blindness.  The  taboos  that 
obscure  both  the  discussion  and  the  treatment  of 
this  situation,  cause  many  workers  to  ignore  it  or 
to  become  heartlessly  dogmatic  in  attitude.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  or  not  anyone  who  has  not 
personally  experienced  the  heartaches  of  these 
emotional  deprivations  can  understand  them. 

The  spirit  of  play  is  too  fundamental  in  human 
nature  to  be  stifled  without  dire  consequences. 
Lack  of  sight  makes  impossible  the  most  popular 
forms  of  recreation,  and  imposes  a  degree  of  so¬ 
cial  isolation  and  physical  inertia  which  menace 
mental  and  bodily  health.  To  judge  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  aspect  of  the  problem  one  must 
study  the  personality  and  discriminate  between 
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habits  that  are  common  to  all  people  and  those 
that  have  been  superimposed  by  blindness. 

The  importance  of  worship  as  an  emotional 
oudet  varies  widely  with  individuals.  The  gen¬ 
eral  assumption  is  that  it  has  a  more  dominant 
role  in  the  lives  of  blind  persons  than  it  can 
rlaim  generally.  A  wholesome  cultivation  of  this 
emotional  outlet  is  eminendy  desirable,  but  a 
worker  with  blind  clients  must  be  alert  to  dis¬ 
courage  fanatical  or  morbid  excesses. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Woodworth  (49),  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  famous  Psychology,  published 
in  1940,  lists  three  fundamental  unlearned 
motives,  or  demands,  which  the  individual 
makes  upon  his  physical  and  social  environ¬ 
ment— the  demand  for  security,  with  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  painful,  unpleasant,  or  objection¬ 
able;  pleasure,  with  the  tendency  to  approach 
and  appropriate  the  pleasant  or  desirable;  and 
achievement,  with  the  tendency  to  explore 
and  manipulate  the  strange,  to  meet  and  con¬ 
quer  obstacles.  When  these  desires  arc  satis¬ 
fied,  the  individual  is  normal,  happy,  adjusted 
to  life;  when  they  are  denied  or  frustrated,  we 
have  abnormal  behavior,  escape  mechanisms, 
neurotic  symptoms,  perhaps  maladjustments 
which  throw  life  completely  out  of  gear  with 
the  environment. 

In  the  blind  we  naturally  find  the  same 
two  types  of  adjustment  which  are  displayed 
by  seeing  children  who  are  thwarted:  (i) 
violent  objection  to  their  dependent,  circum¬ 
scribed  state  (the  fighting  reaction),  irrita¬ 
tion  with  its  useless  nervous  symptoms  often 
resembling  tics  (called  “blindisms”),  the  long 
list  of  speech  difficulties,  compensatory  efforts 
such  as  those  with  which  recent  studies  of  the 
inferiority  complex  have  made  us  familiar  in¬ 
cluding  egoism,  eccentricity,  exhibitionism, 
pugnacity,  bravado,  excessive  verbalism;  and 
(2)  the  surrender  adjustments  characterized 
by  withdrawal,  introversion,  and  phantasy. 

Mrs.  Sina  Fladeland  Waterhouse  (47)  pre¬ 
sents  the  situation  forcibly  by  citing  four 
ways  in  which  blindness  acts  as  an  adverse 
personality  factor:  (i)  It  inhibits  normal 
physical  activity  and  limits  the  source  of  stim¬ 


ulation;  (2)  it  thwarts  wish  fulfilment;  (3) 
it  increases  nervous  and  physical  strain;  (4) 
it  makes  the  individual  an  exceptional  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  group. 

Similarly  Dr.  Anita  Muhl  (39),  after  her 
survey  of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind 
lists  as  primary  characteristics  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren:  (i)  a  lack -of  initiative  due  to  emo¬ 
tional  blocking  more  than  to  physical  causes; 
(2)  feelings  of  inferiority  often  compensated 
for  by  bravado;  (3)  worry  about  the  present 
and  the  future;  (4)  a  varied  phantasy  life, 
of  a  wish-fulfiling  or  sadistic  nature. 

Dr.  Cutsforth  and  Miss  Elinor  Deutsch 
(/o)  report  similar  findings.  The  latter  finds 
blind  children  claiming  more  vision  than  they 
have  and  so  refusing  to  join  the  blind  Boy 
Scouts;  doing  things  that  will  lead  to  their 
being  scolded  or  punished,  such  as  coming  to 
class  late  or  annoying  their  teachers,  appar¬ 
ently  just  to  gain  attention;  professing  to 
have  no  desire  for  vision  in  itself,  but  only  as 
a  means  of  gaining  independence  of  the  see¬ 
ing. 

Dr.  Ritchie  (40)  describes  a  defense  mecha¬ 
nism  which  Cutsforth  calls  “verbalism”: 

It  is  a  common  weakness  of  many  blind  peo¬ 
ple  to  indulge  unduly  in  big  words,  both  in 
speaking  and  in  writing.  The  modern  cult  of  the 
conversational  in  style  leaves  them  cold.  They 
roll  the  polysyllabic  phrase  lovingly  around  the 
tongue  and  quickly  respond  to  like  eloquence  in 
others.  That  such  a  trait  is  allowed  to  persist 
after  school  days  is  a  reflection  on  the  current 
teaching  of  English,  for  the  misuse  of  words  is, 
in  most,  an  eradicable  failing;  but  the  real  point 
at  issue  is  that  to  a  degree  distinedy  greater 
than  among  their  seeing  comrades,  blind  ado¬ 
lescents  and  adults  have  a  tendency  towards  this 
weakness.  .  .  .  Can  the  verbal  exuberance  of  the 
blind  man  be  fitted  into  any  such  [simple]  cate¬ 
gory?  Can  we  not  trace  in  this  mental  phase  a 
revolt  against  the  galling  conviction  of  his  in¬ 
feriority?  His  subconscious  mind  sets  about  re¬ 
dressing  the  balance.  If  he  is  handicapped  in  re¬ 
gard  to  vision,  there  are  other  regions  of  activity 
in  which  no  disability  exists.  The  use  of  words 
is  one  of  these,  and  he  strives  by  an  exaggeration 
of  literary  language  to  show  his  superiority  to 
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the  average  man.  For  the  same  reason  he  makes 
much  of  the  mistakes  that  seeing  people  commit. 
“Just  the  silly  sort  of  thing  a  sighted  man  would 
do!”  he  says,  and  smiles  complacently  at  the  im¬ 
munity  of  himself  and  his  friends  from  such 
blunders. 

Dr.  Ralph  Merry  (j6)  views  the  effects  of 
frustration  from  still  another  angle. 

Certain  tics  and  mannerisms  [he  writes]  have 
become  so  closely  associated  with  lack  of  vision 
that  they  are  known  generally  as  “blindisms.” 
The  more  common  of  these  mannerisms  are:  (i) 
rocking  the  body  backward  and  forward;  (2) 
putting  fingers  or  fists  into  eyes;  (3)  twirling 
rapidly  round  and  round;  (4)  shaking  fingers 
before  the  face;  and  (5)  holding  the  head  bent 
forward.  .  .  . 

Although  many  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
“blindisms”  have  been  suggested,  little  seems  to 
be  known  as  to  their  actual  cause.  One  of  the 
most  widely  accepted  theories  is  that  these  habits 
are  a  substitute  for  natural  physical  activity 
which  is  thwarted  by  blindness. . . . 

Certain  mannerisms,  such  as  putting  fingers  in 
the  eyes  and  holding  the  head  forward  may  have 
their  origin  in  ocular  irritation.  . . . 

In  surveys  of  two  large  eastern  institutions  for 
the  blind  Stinchfield  found  that  48  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  exhibited  major  speech  defects.  .  .  . 

It  is  possible  that  unfortunate  pre-school  con¬ 
ditions  and  diseases  causing  blindness  may 
account  in  part  for  the  prevalence  of  speech 
defects  among  children  without  sight.  Emo¬ 
tional  disturbances,  also,  may  be  a  contrib¬ 
uting  factor,  and  these  maladjustments  may 
occur  more  freqently  among  pupils  in 
schools  for  the  blind  than  among  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  normal  environment. 

In  another  place  Dr.  Merry  writes: 

It  seems  probable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
personality  difficulties,  speech  disorders  are 
caused  more  frequently  from  conditions  arising 
from  lack  of  vision  than  from  blindness  itself. 
Thus,  the  tendency  among  many  parents  to  re¬ 
gard  their  blind  children  as  babies  much  longer 
than  is  the  case  with  their  seeing  children  may  be 
direedy  responsible  for  the  presence  of  speech 
defects,  such  as  lisping  and  baby  talk.  .  .  . 

Stuttering  and  stammering  often  are  caused 
by  emotional  disturbances  and  mental  conflicts 


which  have  to  be  eliminated  before  these  de¬ 
fects  can  be  remedied.  It  is  possible  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  resulting  from  blindness  are  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  these  emotional  disturbances  than  are 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  majority  of  seeing 
children. 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  thwartings  due  to  blindness  have 
been  very  successful,  if  one  may  draw  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  results  of  the  Doll  Social 
Maturity  Scale.  This  instrument  attempts  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  an  individual 
has  adjusted  himself  to  the  demands  of  his 
environment  by  checking  him  up  with  a 
standard  list  of  activities  graded  by  age.  Docs 
the  little  boy  from  five  to  nine  wash  his  face 
unassisted,  play  competitive  games;  can  he  be 
trusted  with  money;  does  he  go  to  bed  un¬ 
assisted,  tell  the  time  to  a  quarter  hour,  use 
tools  and  utensils,  perform  routine  household 
tasks.?  After  ten  years  of  age  does  he  go 
about  his  home  town  freely,  write  occasional 
short  letters,  make  telephone  calls,  enjoy 
books  and  magazines?  At  fifteen  does  he 
exercise  complete  care  of  his  dress,  buy  his 
own  clothing  accessories,  engage  in  adolescent 
group  activities?  At  twenty  does  he  go  to  dis¬ 
tant  places  alone,  look  after  his  health,  go  out 
at  night  unrestricted,  control  his  own  major 
expenditures?  The  scale  yields  a  Social  Quo¬ 
tient  which  may  be  as  important  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  maturity  as  the  better  known  Intelli¬ 
gence  Quotient.  Miss  Katherine  P.  Bradway 
(2)  reports  upon  the  use  of  this  scale  with  all 
the  children  blind  from  birth  or  before  the  age 
of  four  years  in  a  typical  eastern  residential 
school  for  the  blind.  In  all  there  were  seventy- 
three  children  tested.  Miss  Bradway  finds  the 
average  Social  Quotient  only  62  for  the  blind, 
as  compared  with  80  S.  Q.  for  the  deaf  and 
too  S.  Q.  for  the  seeing.  Of  course  a  number 
of  the  items  in  the  scale  are  difficult  to  per¬ 
form  without  vision,  though  all  are  possible, 
since  blind  adults  have  been  found  who  pass 
them.  The  use  of  the  scale  in  another  school 
(12)  brings  the  average  for  the  blind  up  to 
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that  for  the  deaf,  but  even  at  8o  S.  Q.  a  much 
larger  deficiency  exists  than  we  have  found  in 
the  case  of  intelligence  and  school  achieve¬ 
ment.  Possibly  greater  attention  to  the  items 
in  which  an  undue  proportion  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  fail  may  raise  the  average  score;  and 
possibly  the  scale  should  be  modified  when 
applied  to  any  group  of  handicapped  children. 

Two  particularly  difficult  problems  appear 
in  adolescence  and  bring  with  them  the  dan¬ 
gers  resulting  from  frustration — how  to  earn 
a  living  and  how  to  attain  a  normal  married 
life.  In  spite  of  the  success  of  blind  people  in 
a  long  list  of  occupations  and  the  efforts  of 
the  schools  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  compete 
with  the  seeing  by  giving  the  blind  a  much 
more  thorough  training,  hard  times  and  un¬ 
employment  are  hardest  for  the  handicapped, 
and  many  educators  fear  that  increased  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  the  blind  may  injure  them  by 
lessening  their  initiative  and  ambition. 

Charles  B.  Minner  (57)  has  graphically  por¬ 
trayed  the  plight  of  superior  blind  youths  who 
go  on  to  higher  education,  only  to  find  that 
their  long  years  of  study  do  not  assure  them 
a  living  wage  or  work  that  gives  them  the 
joy  of  achievement  in  activities  suited  to  their 
talent  or  training. 

Miss  Gretta  W.  Griffis  (18)  undertook  a 
study  of  the  adjustment  problems  of  adoles¬ 
cents  with  defective  vision,  using  two  stand¬ 
ard  personality  measurements  and  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  of  her  own  with  142  students  in 
residential  schools,  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  having  defects  of  vision  ranging 
from  one-tenth  normal  to  total  blindness.  In 
general  she  found  no  clear  differences  in  the 
personality  scores  of  the  blind  subjects  and  a 
control  group  of  seeing  students  with  whom 
they  were  matched,  but  many  significant  facts 
came  out  in  her  interviews.  I  will  quote  what 
she  says  about  the  second  major  adolescent 
problem  mentioned  above,  how  to  attain  a 
normal  married  life. 

Throughout  this  study  [she  writes]  it  was 
necessary  to  exercise  great  care  when  considering 
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any  point  of  a  sexual  nature,  but  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  interview  these  142  students  without 
gaining  some  insight  into  their  attitudes  toward 
sex.  In  some  cases  these  attitudes  were  similar  to 
those  one  would  find  among  any  normal  group 
of  high-school  students,  but  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  cases  the  blind  students  manifested  ex¬ 
treme  embarrassment  whenever  any  matters  of  a 
sexual  nature  were  mentioned,  or  vehemently  de¬ 
nied  any  interest  in  the  opposite  sex.  These  un¬ 
wholesome  attitudes  toward  the  problem  of  sex 
can  only  be  expected  when  we  consider  the  stand 
which  the  institutions  take  toward  this  problem 
among  their  students.  Only  on  rare  occasions  are 
the  students  of  the  two  sexes  permitted  to  mingle 
freely.  Any  interest  in  the  opposite  sex,  if  de¬ 
tected  by  the  authorities,  is  immediately  sup¬ 
pressed.  The  students  are  continually  aware  that 
their  future  sex  life  will  probably  be  abnormal. 
Marriage  among  the  blind  is  usually  fraught 
with  much  difficulty.  For  the  blind  boy  there  is 
some  hope  of  marriage  with  a  seeing  girl,  but 
for  the  blind  girl  there  is  litde  hope  of  marriage 
with  other  than  blind  boys.  The  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  schools  visited  stated  that,  among 
all  the  girls  graduated  from  the  institution  dur¬ 
ing  his  forty  years  of  service,  only  one  had 
married  a  man  with  sight. 

The  larger  proportion  of  causes  of  blindness 
among  our  group  are  congenital,  and  for  these 
students  there  is  the  ever  present  fear  that  their 
condition  is  hereditary.  This  knowledge  cannot 
help  but  influence  their  attitude  toward  sex  prob¬ 
lems.  Many  of  the  students  are  afraid  of  the  op¬ 
posite  sex,  and  in  some  cases  the  writer  was 
asked  how  one  should  act  in  the  presence  of  a 
member  of  the  other  sex. 

Rapport  was  difficult  to  obtain  with  many  of 
the  students  because  of  a  deep-seated  suspicion. 
This  was  especially  true  in  one  of  the  institutions 
where  discipline  was  more  rigorous.  The  stu¬ 
dents  feared  the  information  they  divulged  might 
be  used  to  their  disadvantage.  In  many  cases 
the  suspicion  was  difficult  to  allay. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  introversion  is  a 
very  common  result  of  the  thwartings  caused 
by  blindness.  “It  is  patent,”  writes  Dr.  Ritchie, 
“that  the  effect  of  blindness  will  be  to  drive 
a  man  in  upon  himself  and  so  aggravate  in¬ 
trospection.” 

Burklen  (6)  quotes  a  striking  account  of 
the  process  contributed  by  E.  Haun,  whose 
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sight  was  lost  in  the  susceptible  years  of  his 
youth. 

The  day  [on  which  he  realized  that  he  was 
blind]  marked  a  turning  point  in  my  life.  That 
is  why  it  is  so  clear  to  me,  so  imprinted  on  my 
memory.  On  that  day  I  passed  out  of  the  world 
of  seeing  men.  Not  yet  did  I  enter  the  world  of 
the  blind,  but  unconsciously  I  approached  it.  I 
stepped  into  the  world  which  was  to  become  my 
own  universe, — into  the  world  which  I  created 
myself,  the  world  of  my  imagination.  Still  not 
clearly,  at  first  only  vaguely,  I  dimly  p)erceived 
that  in  the  world  of  harsh  reality  I  would  not 
have  my  own  realm.  There  originated  within 
me — was  it  my  own  creation? — a  new,  though 
still  a  very  narrow,  litde  world:  a  world  in 
which  I  could  not  rush  against  trees  or  plunge 
into  a  hole:  a  world  of  my  own  thoughts  and 
sensations.  A  quiet  little  seed  of  happiness 
sprouted  within  me,  the  thought:  You  have  your 
own  home!  You  have  your  own  soil  on  which 
you  may  dwell  in  freedom,  from  which  no  one — 
no  one  in  the  wide  world  can  ever  eject  you. 

To  obtain  statistical  evidence  upon  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  withdrawal,  introvertive  tendencies 
in  the  blind,  and  to  see  whether  other  types 
of  neurotic  behavior  were  more  common  than 
among  the  seeing.  Dr.  Paul  A.  Brown  (4,  5) 
recently  made  a  study  of  218  blind  adolescents 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two 
years  in  six  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 
As  tools  of  research  he  used  the  Neymann- 
Kohlsted  Diagnostic  Test  for  Introversion- 
Extroversion  and  the  Clark  Revision  of  the 
Thurstone  Personality  Schedule.  His  control 
group  consisted  of  359  sighted  high  school 
seniors.  With  the  introversion-extroversion 
test  he  found  no  significant  differences  in 
total  score  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing 
(the  same  result  Miss  Griffis  had  reported 
after  her  use  of  this  test),  but  an  analysis  of 
the  atypical  responses  seemed  to  indicate  an 
extroverted  trend  among  the  blind  boys  and 
an  introverted  trend  among  the  girls.  No  sim¬ 
ilar  differences  were  found  in  comparing  the 
seeing  boys  and  girls.  Brown  suggests  that 
these  differences  among  the  blind  may  result 
from  differences  in  the  way  boys  and  girls  are 
treated  in  residential  schools,  the  boys  being 


somewhat  more  successful  in  compensating 
for  their  feelings  of  inferiority.  The  Thurstone 
Personality  Schedule  indicated  a  greater  “neu¬ 
rotic  tendency”  among  the  blind  than  among 
the  seeing,  and  greater  among  the  blind  girls 
than  among  the  blind  boys.  An  item-analysis 
indicated  that  the  blind  were  more  apt  to 
respond  in  an  atypical  fashion,  while  the  see¬ 
ing  tended  to  respond  in  a  well-adjusted  fash¬ 
ion.  The  girls,  both  seeing  and  blind,  tended 
to  give  more  atypical  responses  than  the  boys. 
A  comparison  of  items  with  respect  to  average 
scores  seemed  to  arrange  the  groups,  in  order 
of  decreasingly  desirable  adjustment,  as  fel¬ 
lows:  seeing  boys,  blind  boys,  seeing  girls, 
blind  girls. 

So  far  as  I  can  discover  there  has  been  r ) 
strictly  scientific  study  of  the  adjustment  pre 
lems  of  people  who  have  lost  their  vision  af 
living  as  seeing  individuals  for  a  considera 
number  of  years.  Of  course  you  are  famili: 
with  the  various  biographical  accounts  like 
Clarence  Hawkes’  Hitting  the  Dar/^  Trail 
and  Rene  Roy’s  The  Night’s  Candles;  you 
may  have  consulted  Lawson’s  (29)  report  0^ 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  re-educatir 
blinded  soldiers  and  Dunton’s  (//)  graphic 
account  of  the  depression  experienced  b 
civilians  whose  sight  has  begun  to  fade,  theu 
tendency  to  question  medical  diagnosis  and 
to  visit  quacks  whose  advertisements  raise 
false  hopes  of  recovery:  you  have  doubtless 
read  Villey  (46),  Javal  (29),  Latimer  (30), 
and  Alice  Bretz  (5).  From  many  of  these 
b(x>ks,  and  from  the  articles  listed  in  Miss 
H.  Lende’s  Books  About  the  Blind  (32),  espe¬ 
cially  the  sections  on  Personality  Problems 
and  the  Emotional  Life,  and  on  Social  Case 
Work  and  Home  Teaching,  many  striking 
facts  and  useful  hints  may  be  obtained,  from 
which  you  may  supplement  your  own  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  newly  blinded  group  with  which 
you  have  so  much  to  do. 

In  summary  let  me  review  the  main  lines 
of  our  discussion.  Believing  that  psychology 
has  a  message  for  all  people  who  try  to  in- 
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flucnce  the  lives  of  others,  we  first  considered 
the  ways  in  which  psychology  might  assist 
the  home  teacher  in  understanding  herself 
and  in  improving  her  technique  in  teaching. 
Then  we  passed  in  review  the  information  we 
could  assemble  on  the  psychology  of  blind 
pupils,  first  presenting  testimony  on  the  ques¬ 


tion  whether  there  is  a  special  psychology  of 
the  blind  and  then  citing  the  evidence  from 
tests  and  experiments  on  the  intellectual  life, 
and  the  clinical  and  observational  evidence  on 
the  volitional  and  emotional  life  of  blind 
children,  and  adolescents.  Perhaps  one  of  you 
will  write  a  psychology  of  the  blind  adult. 
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SYSTEMIC  CONDITIONS  AND  HOW  THEY  MAY  RESULT 
IN  THE  LOSS  OF  SIGHT^ 

By  Brittain  Payne,  MD. 


The  systemic  diseases  which  frequently  cause 
the  loss  of  sight  are  syphilis,  diabetes,  arterio¬ 
sclerosis,  high  blood  pressure,  kidney  diseases, 
tuberculosis,  vitamin  deficiencies,  various 
nervous  diseases,  and  certain  toxemias. 

The  most  publicized  systemic  cause  of 
blindness  today  is  syphilis.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  that  15  per  cent  of 
the  individuals  suffering  from  syphilis  even¬ 
tually  become  blind.  It  is  also  stated  that  one- 
third  of  all  congenital  syphilitics  lose  their 
sight.  The  condition  which  actually  causes 
blindness  in  congenital  cases  is  known  as 
interstitial  keratitis  and  offers  more  hope  for 
successful  treatment  now  than  ever  before. 
Some  cases,  however,  do  not  respond  to  most 
modern  therapeutic  measures  and  blindness 
follows.  With  the  advent  of  pre-marital  blood 
tests  and  adequate  pre-natal  care,  the  cases  of 
congenital  syphilis  are  becoming  extremely 
rare.  In  the  twelve  years  in  which  I  have 
worked  in  the  clinics  of  the  New  York  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  cases  of  infantile 
syphilis  have  gradually  diminished  until  they 
are  considered  clinical  novelties.  This  decrease 
in  the  disease  may  be  attributed  to  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  public  through  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  Home  Teachers,  the  various  as¬ 
sociations  for  the  blind,  the  municipal,  state, 
and  public  health  services,  and  last  but  far 
from  least,  the  doctor,  who  has  unselfishly 
given  a  great  deal  of  his  time  without  charge 
to  help  the  poor  unfortunates  suffering  from 
syphilis  and  unable  to  have  private  treatment. 

^  A  paper  presented  at  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  September,  1940. 


History  of  Syphilis 

The  epidemic  of  syphilis  which  spread  over 
Europe  following  the  return  of  Columbus 
from  the  discovery  of  America  accounts  for 
the  theory  that  the  disease  arose  in  the  West 
Indies.  If  the  disease  existed  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  must  have  assumed 
a  different  form  entirely.  None  of  the  bones 
removed  from  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Roman 
ruins  show  positive  evidence  of  syphilis,  but 
it  is  reported  that  Columbus  demonstrated 
definite  signs  of  lues.  Whether  the  disease 
existed  before  1493  in  Europe  is  not  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  fact  that  the  era  of  syphilis,  as  we 
know  it,  was  opened.  The  Spanish  mercen¬ 
aries  who  fought  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
at  Naples  carried  it  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
It  struck  high  and  low  alike  and  was  again 
disseminated  by  the  return  of  the  soldiers  of 
Charles  V  and  Francis  I  from  the  siege  of 
Pavia.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Spanish 
troops  carried  it  to  Italy  where  it  spread 
through  obvious  channels  to  the  French.  It 
was  called  the  “Spanish  Disease”  by  the 
French.  It  was  only  a  short  time  afterward 
that  the  poem  “Syphilis”  appeared  which 
gave  us  the  name  of  the  greatest  scourge  in 
modern  history.  We  are  told  that  Henry  VIII 
suffered  from  the  disease  and  Mary,  his 
daughter  by  Catherine  of  Aragon,  was  a 
victim  of  hereditary  syphilis  and  probably  had 
interstitial  keratitis.  There  were  four  still¬ 
births  before  Mary  was  born.  She  was  after¬ 
wards  married  to  Phillip  II  of  Spain,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  he  also  had  the  disease. 
Portraits  of  Mary,  later  known  as  “Bloody 
Mary”,  show  undeniable  evidence  of  con¬ 
genital  lues.  Only  a  few  years  passed  before 
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Russia  was  invaded  by  the  disease  and  we 
hear  of  “Ivan  the  Terrible”  who  suffered 
from  cerebral  syphilis.  The  spread  of  the 
disease  was  so  rapid  that  all  of  Europe  and 
part  of  Asia  were  affected.  Its  fury  was  prob¬ 
ably  spent  in  the  first  attack,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  natural  immunity  developed 
as  time  passed.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  use  of  mercury  became  popular,  and  the 
development  of  great  spas  began.  The  ex¬ 
pression,  “An  hour  with  Venus  is  a  life  time 
with  Mercury,”  may  have  been  used  by  medi¬ 
cal  men  of  the  time. 

Syphilis  is  defined  by  Stokes  as  an  infec¬ 
tious  disease  caused  by  the  spirocheta  pallida; 
of  great  chronicity;  systemic  from  the  onset; 
capable  of  involving  practically  every  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  human  body;  distinguished  by 
florid  manifestations  in  some  instances  and 
years  of  asymptomatic  latency  in  others; 
transmissable  to  offspring  in  man;  trans- 
missable  to  certain  laboratory  animals;  and 
treatable  to  the  point  of  presumptive  but  not 
thus  far  demonstrable  “cure”  by  the  use  of 
derivatives  of  arsenic,  mercury  bismuth,  the 
iodides,  and  non-specific  or  fever  therapy. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  was  not  discovered 
until  1905  when  the  parisitologist,  Fritz 
Schaudinn,  assisted  by  syphilologist,  E.  Hoff¬ 
man,  discovered  the  treponema  pallidum. 
The  spirochete  of  syphilis^  is  related  to  the 
group  of  spiral  organisms  of  yaws  and  re¬ 
lapsing  fever. 

Whether  the  organism  of  syphilis  can  be 
classified  as  to  strains  and  subvarieties  is 
debatable.  Stokes  speaks  of  conjugal  tabes  or 
paresis  where  husband  and  wife  are  affected 

^  The  spirocheta  pallida  is  about  .25  "u”  in  thickness 
and  its  length  is  about  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  cell. 
The  range  in  length  varies  from  4  to  14  “u”  and  occa¬ 
sionally  as  much  as  24  “u.”  The  number  of  turns  of  the 
spiral  varies  from  6  to  24,  the  central  turns  having  slightly 
greater  diameters  than  the  terminal  ones.  The  refractive 
index  of  the  organism  is  so  near  that  of  the  media  in 
which  it  is  found  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  it 
with  ordinary  light.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
Schaudinn  was  able  to  see  the  organism  and  recognize 
the  double  flagellum  at  each  end  without  dark  Held  tech¬ 
nique.  The  motility  of  the  organism  b  controlled  in  three 


by  the  same  organism  and  cites  the  example 
of  five  or  more  persons  who  developed  paresis 
by  contact  with  the  same  woman.  He  also 
observes  that  patients  with  florid  cutaneous 
symptoms  seldom  develop  neurosyphilis.  The 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  pre¬ 
dispositions  of  the  host  and  selectivity  of  the 
organism  is  undenied.  Trauma  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  localization  of  a  syphilitic 
lesion,  and  the  disease  is  usually  more  evi¬ 
dent  at  a  place  of  weakened  resistance.  The 
fact  that  the  organism  has  low  viability,  fails 
to  live  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  cannot  stand 
drying  and  weak  disinfectants,  protects  man 
from  its  universality. 

The  reaction  of  the  body  to  syphilis  may 
be  divided  into  two  phases,  the  local  reaction 
to  the  chancre,  papule,  or  gumma,  and  the 
general  immunological  reaction  to  the  organ¬ 
ism.  It  has  been  stated  that  an  abrasion  is 
unnecessary  for  the  invasion  by  the  spirochete 
and  it  is  possible  to  acquire  the  disease  with¬ 
out  evidence  of  a  chancre.  Nevertheless,  the 
chancre  is  usually  the  first  sign  of  syphilis 
and  the  pathological  picture  of  initial  lesions 
is  essentially  the  same  regardless  of  where 
they  occur.  After  invasion,  the  treponema  is 
disseminated  into  the  perivascular  lymph 
spaces  and  from  there  into  the  blood  stream 
where  endothelial  swelling  with  prolifera¬ 
tion  is  followed  by  obliterative  endarteritis. 
This  reaction  is  accompanied  by  perivascular 
lymphocytic  infiltration  and  the  appearance 
of  plasma  cells  with  consequent  fibrosis.  The 
spirochetes  increase  rapidly  while  these  stages 
are  in  progress.  After  a  time  local  immunity 
is  developed,  and  the  original  lesion  begins 

ways:  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
spiral;  a  rotation  or  corkscrew  motion;  and  a  twisting 
movement  from  side  to  side.  Motility  disappears  without 
loss  of  contour  in  old  specimens,  and  beadlike  disintegra¬ 
tion  Anally  takes  place.  The  demonstration  of  conformity 
to  the  postulates  of  Koch  culminated  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  Noguchi  of  the  organism  in  the  brain  in  general 
paralysis.  He  was  able  to  culture  the  spirochete  and  infect 
susceptible  animals  with  the  organism.  Transmission  of 
the  disease  to  lower  animals  was  demonstrated  in  1903 
by  Metchnikoff  and  Roux,  before  the  identification  of  the 
spirillum  by  Schaudinn. 
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to  heal  and  granular  degeneration  of  the 
spirillum  follows.  If  the  reaction  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  organisms  at  each  focus  (as  in 
secondary  eruptions)  could  completely  anni¬ 
hilate  all  treponemata,  little  would  be  left  for 
treatment.  Unfortunately  this  does  not  occur. 
The  disease  spreads  to  other  localities  as  it 
retreats  from  older  battlefields.  The  fact  that 
a  chancre  or  secondary  eruption  heals,  is  no 
indication  that  the  fight  is  over.  Syphilis 
ceases  to  become  a  local  disease  within  two 
hours  after  inoculation,  according  to  Stokes. 
From  that  moment  it  is  reasonable  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  reticulo-endothelial  system  is 
stimulated  to  action.  Just  what  forces  arc 
brought  into  play,  is  not  understood  but  at¬ 
tempts  to  develop  a  serum  or  vaccine  “cure” 
have  been  unsuccessful.  The  body  builds  up 
a  defense  similar  to  that  induced  by  non¬ 
specific  protein  and  is  aided  by  the  variety 
of  treatment  used.  The  arsenicals  or  heavy 
metals  may  contribute  as  much  to  tissue  re¬ 
action  as  they  do  to  actual  combat  against 
the  organism  itself. 

Incidence  of  Syphilis 

The  incidence  of  arrested  and  active  syphilis 
in  the  United  States  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined,  but  it  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  683,000  cases  are  under 
constant  treatment.  The  new  cases  recorded 
annually  amount  to  four  for  each  thousand 
population  and  at  least  four  untreated  cases 
apply  for  treatment.  Surgeon-General  Parran 
in  his  recent  book.  Shadow  on  the  Land,  esti¬ 
mated  that  one  out  of  ten  adults  is  affected 
by  syphilis  and  at  least  one  million  potential 
mothers  in  the  United  States  have  or  have 
had  syphilis.  This  figure  is  taken  from  an 
average  of  reports  registered  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  over  the  past  ten  years  and 
is  our  best  source  of  information  at  the 
present.  If  this  is  true,  and  if  the  rate  of  male 
infection,  as  compared  to  female,  is  one  and 
one-half  times  greater,  there  would  be  at  least 
three  and  one-half  millions  of  cases  in  which 
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the  disease  has  manifested  itself  in  the  United 
States.  This  would  be  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  If  this  were  applied  to  a  space  erf  ten 
years,  the  incidence  would  approach  10  per 
cent  of  our  population,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  physically,  economically,  and 
socially  more  than  this  number  might  be 
affected,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is 
further  stated  by  Parran  that  syphilis  is  the 
cause  of  blindness  in  at  least  15  per  cent  of 
the  cases.  The  same  author  claims  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  children  born  with  con¬ 
genital  syphilis  will  develop  interstitial  kera¬ 
titis  if  untreated,  but  that  this  can  be  avoided 
if  the  prospective  mother  takes  sufficient  anti¬ 
syphilitic  treatment  continuously  throughout 
pregnancy. 

Diagnosis  of  Syphilis 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  is  based  on  the 
clinical  appearance  of  the  lesion,  and  by  ex¬ 
amination  of  secretion  by  darkfield  and  vari¬ 
ous  serological  tests.  In  the  primary  stage  it 
is  important  to  make  repeated  tests  by  dark- 
field  illumination.  The  Wassermann  test  is  at 
its  best  at  the  ninth  or  tenth  week,  and  by 
that  time  considerable  time  is  lost  in  treat¬ 
ment.  Stokes  states  that  only  about  80  per 
cent  are  positive  at  the  tenth  week.  This 
means  the  disease  might  have  been  diagnosed 
if  sufficient  darkfield  tests  had  been  made. 
A  complete  physical  examination  is  absolutely 
essential  in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  the  condition  of  kidneys, 
lungs,  and  cardiovascular  system  before  treat¬ 
ment  is  considered.  A  neurological  examina¬ 
tion  may  show  involvement  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Treatment  should  be  plan¬ 
ned  according  to  physical  findings.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  concurrent  tuberculosis  might  bar 
the  use  of  iodides.  Arsenicals  might  be  contra¬ 
indicated  in  the  presence  of  kidney  disease. 

The  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis  is 
manifest.  It  is  possible  to  “cure”  from  98  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  cases  if  treatment  is  started 
within  the  first  fourteen  days.  Only  80  per 
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cent  can  be  “cured”  i£  treatment  is  delayed 
until  the  Wassermann  is  positive.  This  means 
that  a  few  days’  delay  in  treatment  may 
seriously  affect  the  final  outcome.  The  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  chancre  is  a  definite  laboratory 
procedure.  Differential  characteristics  de¬ 
scribed  by  various  authors  are  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.  The  demonstration  of  the  treponema 
with  darkfield  within  the  first  ten  days  is 
from  90  to  95  per  cent  efficient,  whereas 
the  Wassermann  test  is  usually  negative. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  primary  lesions  may 
be  diagnosed  by  darkfield  through  the  fifth 
week.  After  that,  the  organism  disappears 
from  the  lesion,  and  the  Wassermann  rate 
ascends  and  becomes  almost  always  positive. 
A  positive  test  usually  means  that  the  patient 
has  syphilis  but  with  the  absence  of  physical 
signs  or  history  of  the  disease  several  checks 
should  be  made.  Other  disease  causing  posi¬ 
tive  Wassermanns  are  yaws,  relapsing  fever 
and  leprosy.  Most  good  laboratories  perform 
precipitation  tests  as  a  check  on  their  Wasser¬ 
mann  reactions.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  late 
and  latent  syphilides  will  show  negative 
Wassermann  reactions,  and  it  cannot  be  im¬ 
pressed  too  strongly  that  a  negative  test  does 
not  disprove  syphilis. 

Ocular  Syphilis 

Ocular  syphilis  may  be  considered  as  con¬ 
genital  or  acquired.  Syphilis  affects  the  eye 
in  at  least  one-third  of  all  congenital  cases 
unless  properly  treated.  Lemoine  claims  that 
ocular  lesions  occur  in  40  per  cent  or  more. 
The  disease  may  wait  for  years  to  assert  itself, 
or  it  may  be  evident  at  birth.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  manifestation  is  interstitial  keratitis, 
which  is  usually  seen  from  the  fourth  to  the 
twentieth  year  but  may  occur  in  adult  life. 
Interstitial  keratitis  is  characterized  by  “cloud¬ 
ing  of  the  cornea.”  It  usually  affects  both  eyes 
in  spite  of  treatment. 

The  diagnosis  of  interstitial  keratitis  is  aided 
by  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient.  The 


presence  of  “Hutchinson’s  triad”:  interstitial 
keratitis,  notched  teeth,  deafness,  and  a  pe¬ 
culiar  formation  of  the  face  and  cranium  with 
a  prominent  forehead  and  “saddle-nose,”  sug¬ 
gests  syphilis. 

In  addition  to  interstitial  keratitis,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
syphilitic  infections  of  the  eyelids,  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  orbit,  and  optic  nerve  in  congenital  cases. 
The  entire  uvea  is  usually  affected  when  the 
cornea  becomes  involved,  as  are  the  sclera  and 
the  retina. 

In  the  differential  diagnosis  of  interstitial 
keratitis,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  deep 
sclerosing  keratitis,  tuberculosis,  leprosy, 
trachoma,  glaucoma,  the  effect  of  chemicals, 
and  keratitis  disciformis.  Most  of  these  can 
be  eliminated  by  the  Wassermann  test. 

Acquired  Syphilis  of  the  Eye 

Acquired  syphilis  about  the  eyes  may  mani¬ 
fest  itself  as  a  chancre  of  the  eyelid,  brow,  or 
conjunctiva.  It  is  most  often  seen  in  the  region 
of  the  inner  canthus  but  may  appear  at  any 
point.  The  lesion  presents  the  same  patholog¬ 
ical  picture  in  this  region  as  it  does  about 
the  genitalia.  Induration,  ulceration,  and 
lymphatic  involvement  are  evident.  The  dark¬ 
field  examination  is  usually  positive. 

Secondary  lesions  may  appear  as  annular 
or  circinate  manifestations  resembling  vari¬ 
ous  ringworm  infections.  A  gumma  may 
develop  as  a  small  induration  on  the  eyelid 
or  involve  the  greater  part  of  the  orbit,  caus¬ 
ing  proptosis  and  signs  of  a  retrobulbar 
tumor.  Eyes  have  been  removed  in  such 
cases,  and  an  example  of  this  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  which 
showed  gummatous  tissue  on  microscopic  ex¬ 
amination.  The  eye  was  removed  before  the 
days  of  the  Wassermann  test.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  involvement  of  the  orbit  is  the  gumma, 
and  the  patient  may  or  may  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  pain.  The  lesion  is  especially  amenable 
to  treatment. 
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Involvement  of  the  nerves  to  the  eye  is 
often  encountered  in  neuro-syphilis.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil, 
which  reacts  to  accommodation  but  not  to 
light.  Cases  of  complete  and  partial 
ophthalmoplegia  may  be  seen  but  seldom 
is  an  individual  muscle  affected. 

Syphilitic  involvement  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
observed  late  in  the  disease  as  a  rule.  It  mani¬ 
fests  itself  as  a  chronic  degenerative  change 
due  to  vascular  embarrassment  and  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  spirochetes  into  the  nerve 
bundles.  The  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of 
the  disc  in  syphilitic  atrophy  is  usually  dirty 
grayish  in  appearance  but  may  be  almost 
white.  The  caliber  of  the  retinal  arteries  is 
diminished  and  areas  of  choroiditis  may  be 
seen. 

The  cornea  is  seldom  involved  in  primary 
or  secondary  syphilis.  It  may  become  inflamed 
by  the  extension  of  a  primary  lesion  from 
the  conjunctiva  or  by  the  deposits  of  precipi¬ 
tates  on  the  endothelium  from  iridocyclitis. 
It  is  often  involved  in  congenital  syphilis. 

Syphilitic  Iritis 

Acquired  syphilis  most  often  affects  the 
iris  and  ciliary  body  and  is  called  syphilitic 
iritis.  It  belongs  to  the  secondary  stage  but 
may  be  congenital.  It  is  characterized  by  some 
pain  and  photophobia  with  diminution  of 
vision.  It  accompanies  such  manifestations  as 
skin  eruptions  and  involvements  of  the 
mucous  membranes.  The  lesions  are  classed 
as  papules  of  nodules  which  may  be  the  size 
of  a  pin-head  and  only  present  at  the  peri¬ 
phery  or  near  the  pupillary  margin.  They 
tend  to  heal  and  disintegrate  as  the  disease 
progresses.  The  slit-lamp  shows  cells  in  the 
anterior  chamber  and  adhesions  of  the  iris 
to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  Deposits 
are  seen  on  the  endothelium.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  there  is  no  localized  evidence  of  the 
disease  and  one  has  to  rely  on  the  slit-lamp, 
muco-cutaneous  lesions  and  the  Wassermann 
reaction.  It  is  possible  for  a  gumma  to  de¬ 


velop  in  the  iris  or  ciliary  body.  They  are 
usually  quite  painful,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  intra-ocular  pressure  to  be  elevated. 
Inflammation  of  the  choroid  usually  accom¬ 
panies  such  attacks. 

Iridocyclitis  caused  by  the  treponema  usually 
responds  to  treatment  better  than  any  other 
ocular  manifestation  of  syphilis.  The  attack 
may  be  severe  and  the  patient  suffers  con¬ 
siderable  pain,  but  under  mydriatics  and  anti- 
luetic  treatment  improves  rapidly. 

Involvement  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve 
offers  a  different  problem.  If  the  blood  vessels 
supplying  the  retina  are  diseased  and  the 
nerve  shows  evidence  of  atrophy,  the  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  modified  to  care  for  those 
structures.  The  best  check  we  have  on  the 
ophthalmoscope  is  the  visual  field  test,  and 
it  is  important  to  remember  this  as  we  treat 
the  patient.  Visual  fields  cannot  be  checked 
too  often,  especially  in  neuro-syphilis.  It  is 
wise  to  check  the  visual  fields  a  week  or  so 
after  each  injection  of  tryparsamide,  despite 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  neurologists  and 
syphilologists  claim  that  there  is  no  need  for 
such  procedure.  Until  it  is  definitely  proven 
that  arsenic  does  not  affect  the  optic  nerve 
in  advanced  syphilis,  it  is  better  to  be  cautious 
with  its  use.  Acute  optic  neuritis  from 
syphilis  is  seldom  seen  and  when  appre¬ 
ciated,  responds  very  nicely  to  treatment. 
Retrobulbar  neuritis  and  involvement  of  the 
chiasm  may  appear  in  some  cases.  Visual 
field  tests  are  most  important  in  such  in¬ 
stances. 

Diabetes 

Diabetes,  a  disease  in  which  sugars  are  not 
utilized  prop>erly  by  the  body,  may  cause 
blindness.  A  condition  known  as  diabetic 
retinitis  is  the  most  common  lesion  affecting 
vision.  Examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope 
reveals  silvery  white  spots  in  the  background 
of  the  eye.  Flame-like  hemorrhages  may 
complicate  the  picture,  and  in  some  cases 
massive  extravasations  of  blood  may  cause 
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total  loss  of  sight.  A  hemorrhage  may  be 
extensive  enough  to  cause  glaucoma. 

Cataract  is  a  common  complication  of 
diabetes.  If  the  cataract  develops  to  maturity, 
useful  vision  is  lost  and  an  operation  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  restore  sight.  The  diabetic  patient  is 
not  a  good  surgical  risk,  but  the  operation 
for  cataract  may  be  comparatively  safe  if  the 
patient  is  properly  controlled  by  diet  and 
insulin.  Some  of  the  poor  results  are  caused 
by  pre-existing  retinitis  and  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  after  a  most  perfect  operation. 
In  some  cases,  the  diabetic  cataract  tends  to 
swell,  causing  a  hardening  of  the  eyeball 
and  permanent  loss  of  sight  if  it  is  not  re¬ 
moved  surgically. 

Inflammation  of  the  iris  with  degeneration 
of  the  pigment  layers,  occasionally  occurs  in 
diabetes.  This  malady  is  somewhat  resistent 
to  treatment  and  often  causes  cataract  forma¬ 
tion  with  subsequent  blindness. 

In  spite  of  insulin  treatment  and  a  better 
appreciation  of  diet,  diabetes  is  a  formidable 
foe  of  vision  when  it  attacks  the  eyes. 

Arteriosclerosis  and  High  Blood  Pressure 

Arteriosclerosis  and  high  blood  pressure 
usually  go  hand  in  hand.  When  the  eyes  are 
affected,  hemorrhages  and  exudative  processes 
may  destroy  the  seeing  coats  of  the  eye. 
Thickened  and  brittle  blood  vessels  do  not 
stand  increases  in  pressure  well  and  give  way 
under  the  strain.  When  retinal  hemorrhages 
occur,  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  extravasa¬ 
tions  are  present  in  the  brain.  The  ocular 
lesions  are  often  indications  of  what  may  be 
happening  in  other  parts  of  the  body  and 
indicate  the  oncoming  demise  of  the  patient. 
The  treatment  of  eye  lesions  caused  by  arte¬ 
riosclerosis  and  hypertension  is  confined  to 
general  measures  such  as  rest,  diet,  and 
sedatives. 

Kidney  Disease 

Kidney  disease  often  causes  the  loss  of 
sight  by  inflammatory  and  hemorrhagic 


processes  in  the  back  of  the  eye.  Useful  vision 
may  be  restored  in  acute  cases  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  but  chronic  types  seldom  improve. 
Chorioretinitis  from  toxemias  of  pregnancy 
may  improve  if  the  causative  factor  is  elim¬ 
inated,  but  normal  fields  of  vision  may  not 
return. 

Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis  may  involve  any  part  of  the 
eye  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  blindness.  The 
disease  is  seldom  primary  but  secondary  to  an 
old  quiescent  lesion  in  some  other  part  of 
the  body.  The  eye  is  thought  to  develop  a 
sensitivity  to  tubercle  decomposition.  The 
retina,  vascular  layers,  iris  and  fibrous  tunics 
may  be  attacked,  separately  or  collectively. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  eye  is  often  painful  and 
may  last  for  months  or  years,  causing  total 
loss  of  vision.  It  is  possible  to  help  patients 
with  this  disease  by  local  treatment  but, 
again,  rest,  diet,  and  fresh  air  are  most  im¬ 
portant. 

Vitamins 

Practically  all  vitamins  needed  by  the 
human  body  are  included  in  a  well-balanced 
diet.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
the  addition  of  cod-liver  oil,  fresh  fruits,  and 
vegetables  to  an  ordinary  diet  prevents  cer¬ 
tain  deficiency  diseases.  The  value  of  Vitamin 
A  and  D  in  night  blindness  and  Vitamin  B 
and  its  complexes  in  nerve  involvements,  has 
been  demonstrated.  Investigations  show  that 
other  vitamins  are  important  in  eye  diseases 
but  more  work  is  necessary  to  evaluate  their 
worth. 

Toxemias 

In  addition  to  toxemias  of  pregnancy,  toxic 
states  from  certain  chemicals  may  cause 
blindness.  The  use  of  reducing  drugs  such  as 
di-nitrophenol  may  diminish  vision  by  caus¬ 
ing  cataracts  and  glaucoma.  The  inhalation 
of  fumes  from  certain  paints  and  insecticides 
may  produce  cataracts  or  optic  neuritis.  Long 
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exposure  to  heat  or  direct  sun  rays  often  af¬ 
fects  the  eyes  to  such  an  extent  that  useful 
sight  is  lost. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  that  with 
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the  constant  improvement  of  treatment,  sur¬ 
gery  and  preventive  measures,  most  of  the 
conditions  discussed  will  be  helped  more  and 
more  as  time  goes  on. 


COMMON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 

By  Willis  S.  Knighton,  M.D. 


Eye  diseases  are  often  divided  into  external 
and  internal,  but  this  is  purely  for  conveni¬ 
ence.  It  is  true,  however,  that  most  external 
diseases  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  lids  are  brought 
about  by  external  agents  like  bacteria,  foreign 
bodies,  chemicals,  and  injuries.  Conversely, 
internal  diseases  of  the  eye  usually  result  from 
poisons  in  the  system  getting  into  the  eye  via 
blood  vessels,  lymph  vessels,  or  by  direct  ex¬ 
tension,  as  from  the  sinuses. 

The  common  stye  is  an  abscess  at  the  root 
of  an  eyelash.  External  infection  from  hands, 
dust,  etc.  is  responsible.  The  “internal  stye,” 
or  chalazion,  occurs  in  a  gland  in  the  lid  and 
is  just  a  stoppage  of  the  gland  duct  with  re¬ 
sultant  swelling.  It  may  also  be  infected  and 
sore;  usually  it  is  just  a  small  innocuous 
lump. 

The  skin  of  the  lids  is  liable  to  skin  dis¬ 
eases  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Conjunctivitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  which  lines  the  lids  on  the  inside 
and  extends  up  over  the  eyeball.  In  its  simple 
form  it  is  often  called  a  “cold  in  the  eye.”  It 
is  usually  caused  by  external  agents  like  irri¬ 
tation,  bacteria,  chemicals,  etc.,  but  may  have 
other  causes  like  allergy  or  vitamin  deficiency. 
More  severe  forms  are  often  accompanied  by 
pus  and  may  cause  considerable  damage  to 
the  eye  itself  if  not  treated  properly. 

^  A  paper  presented  at  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  September,  1940. 


Trachoma  is  a  form  of  conjunctivitis  for 
which  the  cause  is  unknown.  Although  treat¬ 
ment  may  help  in  many  cases,  trachoma  often 
impairs  vision  by  clouding  the  cornea.  The 
eyelids  may  become  deformed  from  the  tra¬ 
choma  scars  and  the  lashes  turned  in  so  that 
they  scrape  the  cornea. 

The  cornea  is  the  transparent  membrane 
on  the  front  of  the  eyeball  and  if  anything 
happens  to  cloud  it  or  to  distort  it,  vision  is 
affected.  Sometimes  small  corneal  ulcers  de¬ 
velop  with  conjunaivitis  but  they  usually 
clear  up  with  conjunctivitis  treatment.  Others 
are  the  result  of  foreign  bodies  which  have 
not  been  removed  properly  or  which  left  an 
infection. 

Still  other  corneal  ulcers  seem  to  develop  by 
themselves  and  are  very  resistant  to  treat¬ 
ment.  The  probabilities  are  that  general  sys¬ 
temic  infection  or  lack  of  resistance  plays  the 
main  role  here,  although  the  process  may 
have  been  touched  off  by  an  external  agent. 

Under  the  general  term  keratitis,  we  in¬ 
clude  degenerations  of  the  cornea,  as  well  as 
inflammations.  In  this  class,  there  are  many 
cases  that  result  from  general  infection  such 
as  tuberculosis  and  syphilis. 

Interstitial  keratitis  is  a  fairly  common  ex¬ 
ample,  in  which  the  cornea  becomes  cloudy 
as  the  result  of  congenital  syphilis.  New  blood 
vessels  may  grow  into  the  cornea  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  off  the  toxins,  and  that  always 
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means  that  the  inflammation  is  severe.  The 
cornea  normally  does  not  contain  blood  ves¬ 
sels. 

Behind  the  cornea,  lies  the  iris  or  colored 
part  of  the  eye.  The  iris  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  choroid,  a  tissue  full  of  blood 
vessels,  which  lies  behind  the  retina  and  ex¬ 
tends  into  the  back  of  the  eye.  Any  infection 
of  the  iris  is  liable  to  extend  into  the  choroid 
and  vice  versa.  Although  an  iritis  may  occur 
as  the  result  of  a  penetrating  injury  from  the 
outside,  it  is  usually  caused  by  blood-borne 
disease.  Unless  the  cause  is  removed  early, 
iritis  tends  to  become  chronic  or  to  recur, 
with  ultimate  impairment  of  vision,  or  sec¬ 
ondary  damage  which  may  result  in  loss  of 
the  eye. 

The  ciliary  body  lies  at  the  root  of  the  iris, 
next  to  the  choroid.  It  contains  blood  vessels 
and  the  ciliary  muscle  which  allows  the  eye 
to  change  its  focus.  It  also  forms  the  aqueous, 
a  watery  fluid  which  passes  in  front  of  the 
lens,  through  the  pupil  and  out  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  by  channels  in  the  small  angle  at  the  in¬ 
side  edge  of  the  cornea.  This  is  called  the 
angle  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  when  it 
becomes  stopped  up,  the  aqueous  remains  in 
the  eye  under  pressure  and  the  patient  has 
glaucoma.  Unless  matters  are  speedily  recti¬ 
fied  by  treatment  or  operation,  the  continued 
pressure  kills  the  retinal  nerves  and  damages 
the  eye  so  that  blindness  results. 

Although  our  time  does  not  permit  of  too 
much  detail,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  competent  treatment  in  glau¬ 
coma.  In  some  cases,  there  is  pain,  redness 
and  impairment  of  vision,  and  the  patient 
needs  no  urging  to  see  an  ophthalmologist. 
But  in  the  chronic  type,  there  is  no  warning 
of  any  I{ind  until  considerable  damage  has 
been  done.  Since  this  disease  occurs  mostly  in 
adult  life,  it  would  seem  only  common  sense 
for  all  adults  to  have  a  thorough  eye  examina¬ 
tion.  Any  damage  done  by  glaucoma  is  ir¬ 
reparable.  The  most  that  the  ophthalmologist 
can  do  is  to  stay  the  process  by  treatment  or 


operation.  His  success  depends  upon  the 
severity  of  the  case  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  patient  as  well  as  upon  his  surgical  and 
medical  skill.  Glaucoma  will  tolerate  no  tem¬ 
porizing. 

The  ciliary  body  is  the  seat  of  another  ter¬ 
rible  disease  called  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 
When  it  is  injured  by  a  penetrating  wound, 
some  unknown  force  often  sets  up  an  irrita¬ 
tion  in  the  other  eye  and  destroys  it.  The 
original  injured  eye  is  then  the  only  one  left 
and  its  remaining  vision  is  seldom  good.  Re¬ 
moval  of  the  injured  eye  before  the  other  is 
involved  will  prevent  sympathetic  inflamma¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  often  hard  to  convince  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Even  when  the  injured  eye  apparently 
heals,  the  danger  of  sympathetic  involve¬ 
ment  remains,  sometimes  as  long  as  forty 
years. 

Diseases  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  come 
from  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  other 
general  disease.  High  degrees  of  myopia  in¬ 
volve  the  retina  so  that  vision  is  impaired. 
Detachment  of  the  retina  may  occur  from  the 
same  cause  or  as  the  result  of  a  blow.  Poison¬ 
ing  from  drugs,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  central  nervous  system  affect 
the  optic  nerve.  In  all  these  cases  the  cause 
must  be  removed  before  any  relief  can  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

Cataract  is  a  clouding  of  the  lens  in  the  eye. 
It  may  occur  at  any  age  as  the  result  of 
poison,  disease,  or  injury,  but  the  common 
type  is  an  age  defect  found  in  some  adults 
between  forty  and  seventy  years  of  age.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  isolated  reports,  the  only 
known  cure  is  surgical  removal  of  the  lens, 
for  which  a  substitute  is  provided  in  a  pair 
of  cataract  glasses.  Cataract  is  seldom  danger¬ 
ous  and  may  wait  upon  the  convenience  of 
the  patient  before  it  is  removed.  If  it  swells 
enough  to  cause  glaucoma,  immediate  opera¬ 
tion  is  necessary. 

Hyperopia  (far-sightedness),  myopia  (near¬ 
sightedness),  and  astigmatism  are  optical  er¬ 
rors  of  the  eye.  They  may  occur  singly  or 
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in  combination.  The  optical  error  is  corrected 
by  wearing  spectacles  and  the  symptoms  due 
to  eye-strain  are  thereby  “cured.” 

In  myopia  there  is  liable  to  be  a  constant 
change  in  the  optical  error  due  to  a  stretching 
of  the  eyeball,  and  glasses  may  need  to  be 
changed  to  keep  pace.  When  the  elongation 
of  the  eyeball  has  a  basis  of  disease  or  heredi¬ 
tary  weakness,  especial  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  use  of  the  eyes  and  to  the  general 
health  and  hygiene.  This  is  very  important 
in  school  children  during  the  years  of  growth. 
Malignant  myopia  is  the  rapidly  progressing 
type  for  which  no  cure  is  known.  In  addition 
to  increasing  near-sightedness,  degenerative 
changes  take  place. 

Any  imbalance  of  the  muscles  that  move 
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the  eyes  may  result  in  a  disfiguring  appear¬ 
ance  like  cross-eye,  or  in  a  strain  to  keep  the 
eyes  straight.  In  addition  it  may  be  impossible 
to  use  the  two  eyes  together  to  appreciate 
depth.  When  there  is  too  much  discomfort 
in  using  the  eyes  together,  one  of  them  is 
allowed  to  turn  and  often  becomes  blind 
from  disuse.  Modern  treatment  consists  in  an 
attempt  to  straighten  the  eyes  by  exercise  or 
operation  or  both,  and  finally  to  get  the  two 
eyes  to  work  together. 

The  eyes  are  subject  to  disease  like  the  rest 
of  the  body,  but  in  addition  their  vision  may 
be  impaired  by  very  small  changes  that  would 
pass  unnoticed  elsewhere.  Eyes  deserve  ex¬ 
pert  care  when  trouble  comes.  Trouble  can 
often  be  prevented  by  periodic  examinations. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND^ 

By  Benjamin  Berinstein 


I  AM  HAPPY  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  invi¬ 
tation  to  discuss  vocational  guidance  with  this 
conference  of  home  teachers.  You  get  closer  to 
individual  blind  people;  you  are  in  a  better 
position  to  obtain  and  retain  their  confidence; 
you  have  a  keener  appreciation  of  their  diffi¬ 
culties  and  their  problems  than  perhaps  any 
other  workers  for  the  blind.  You  will,  I  feel 
sure,  be  interested  in  vocational  guidance: 
what  it  is,  why  it  is,  and  its  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  home  teacher. 

Vocational  guidance  is  the  process  of  help¬ 
ing  the  individual  to  select  his  vocation,  to 
train  for  it,  to  enter  upon  it,  and  to  progress 
in  it.  It  includes  guidance  in  choosing  an 
occupation,  training,  placement,  and  follow¬ 
up.  Vocational  guidance  is  predicated  upon 

^  A  paper  presented  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  September,  1940. 


the  fact,  too  often  overlooked  or  not  believed, 
that  no  two  individuals  are  alike  and  that, 
therefore,  each  individual  must  be  dealt  vsdth 
separately.  The  failure  to  recognize  this  fact 
in  the  education  of  the  seeing  resulted  in  in¬ 
numerable  failures  and  misfits  and  in  many 
wrecked  lives.  The  setting  up  of  vocational 
guidance  programs  in  schools  for  the  seeing 
has  proved  to  be  not  only  an  interesting  ex¬ 
periment,  but  results  have  been  achieved 
which  have  convinced  many  educators,  psy¬ 
chologists,  and  industrialists  of  the  soundness 
of  the  principles  of  vocational  guidance  and 
of  the  proposition  upon  which  it  is  based. 

For  reasons  not  always  clear,  the  blind  have 
generally  been  regarded  as  a  class  apart  whose 
problems  and  difficulties  are  those  of  a  group, 
to  be  solved  and  overcome,  if  at  all,  on  a  mass 
basis.  The  education  of  blind  children  pro- 
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cccdcd  on  this  theory.  All  the  children  were 
taught  substantially  the  same  things  and  were 
then  expected  to  go  out  and  succeed  in  earn¬ 
ing  their  living  in  a  seeing  competitive  world. 
You  know  what  happened.  The  failures 
greatly  outnumbered  the  successes.  Many 
school  graduates  unable  to  make  the  grade 
just  drifted.  Morale  was  lost  and  thus  was 
created  an  even  more  difficult  problem.  Very 
often  morale  could  not  be  restored,  and  the 
result  was  a  permanently  unhappy  person, 
useless  to  himself  and  not  infrequently  a 
burden  to  others. 

In  the  work  for  the  adult  blind,  very  much 
the  same  situation  prevails.  The  moment  a 
person  loses  his  sight,  he  is  presumed  to  be¬ 
long  to  a  different  class  and  all  that  went 
before — of  training,  education,  skill,  ability, 
and  personality — is  deemed  never  to  have 
been.  The  person  is  blind  and  must  begin  life 
anew.  The  home  teacher  comes  along,  teaches 
reading  and  writing  of  embossed  types,  type¬ 
writing,  some  simple  forms  of  handwork,  and, 
if  religious  convictions  do  not  forbid,  the  play¬ 
ing  of  cards  and  other  parlor  games.  The 
home  teacher  tries  in  this  way  to  help  the 
newly  blind  person  to  become  reconciled  to 
his  situation  and  to  pass  his  time  more  pleas¬ 
antly.  Until  very  recently  this  was  the  sum  of 
the  work  of  the  home  teacher.  She  did  not 
have  the  authority,  she  did  not  have  the  time, 
she  did  not  have  the  training  to  go  any  fur¬ 
ther.  The  question  whether  a  given  individual 
was  to  continue,  though  blind,  to  be  the  kind 
of  citizen  he  was  before  losing  his  sight  or  was 
to  be  cast  upon  the  scrap  heap,  was  not  for 
her.  If  considered  at  all,  it  was  not  as  a 
problem  of  an  individual  but  as  a  problem  of 
the  blind.  A  man  might  be  offered  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  one  of  the  traditional  trades 
and  this  without  regard  to  his  previous  train¬ 
ing  or  experience.  Imagine  suggesting  to  a 
public  lecturer  who  has  lost  his  sight  that  he 
learn  to  make  brooms,  receiving  five  dollars  a 
week  while  learning.  The  home  teacher,  of 
course,  had  to  follow  out  her  agency’s  program. 


Happily,  the  work  for  the  blind  is  gradually 
beginning  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  Workers  charged  with  determining  pol¬ 
icies,  both  in  education  and  in  work  for  the 
adult  blind,  arc  beginning  to  see  that  we  arc 
concerned  with  individuals  and  not  with  a 
human  mass.  The  approach  is  accordingly 
being  revised  or,  I  might  say,  revitalized. 
True,  we  are  moving  slowly,  too  slowly;  but 
we  are  moving.  With  this  change  of  approach 
has  come  a  progressive  change  in  the  attitude 
toward  the  home  teacher  and  in  the  purpose 
and  content  of  her  work.  No  longer  is  she  a 
mere  teacher.  No  longer,  we  hope,  is  her  field 
limited  by  narrow  purposes  or  narrowing 
interference  by  those  who  have  seen  no  value 
in  the  modern  trend.  The  home  teacher,  while 
retaining  that  title  for  sentimental  reasons,  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  professional  social  worker, 
and  the  field  of  home  teaching  is  taking  its 
proper  place  as  a  specialized  field  of  social 
work.  Persons  entering  this  field  are  required 
to  secure  adequate  pre-professional  and  pro¬ 
fessional  training  and  to  meet  standards  of 
understanding  and  proficiency  undreamed  of 
even  a  very  few  years  ago.  Thus  the  home 
teacher  is  beginning  to  assume  her  rightful 
role  and  to  play  an  ever  increasing  part  in 
helping  those  who  come  under  her  care  to 
continue  to  lead  well-rounded,  happy  lives.  In 
order  to  do  this  more  effectively,  she  should 
be  acquainted  with  vocational  guidance — its 
principles,  its  purposes  and  its  progress  to  date. 

In  1933  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  realized  that  if  vocational 
guidance  was  valuable  to  the  seeing,  it  ought 
to  be  even  more  valuable  to  the  blind.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  directed  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  make  a  study  of  vocational  guidance  for  the 
blind  and  to  develop  the  necessary  programs. 
This  committee  was  appointed  in  the  fall  of 
1934  and  with  some  changes  in  personnel  has 
been  functioning  ever  since.  From  the  outset, 
the  committee  was  made  up  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  an  agency  doing  work  for  the  adult 
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blind,  and  a  chairman  occupying  no  position 
in  cither  field,  but  very  much  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  and  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  vocational  guidance  programs: 
one  for  the  boys  and  girls  being  educated  in 
our  special  schools  or  in  public  school  classes 
for  the  blind,  and  one  for  adults  who  either 
have  lost  their  sight  after  school  age  or  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  a  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  program  while  attending  schools  for  the 
blind.  It  was  felt  desirable  to  commence  with 
the  schools  as  being  the  easier  part  of  the 
problem.  Besides,  this  was  where  the  work  for 
the  seeing  began,  and  we  could  take  advantage 
of  what  had  thus  been  learned. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt, 
then  a  member  of  the  A.A.W.B.  Committee 
on  Vocational  Guidance,  there  was  developed 
a  program  for  the  vocational  guidance  of 
blind  youth.  This  program  was  presented  to 
the  A.A.I.B.  convention  at  Raleigh  in  1936 
and  was  unanimously  approved.  Thereafter  it 
was  approved  by  the  A.A.W.B.  at  its  conven¬ 
tion  in  Toronto  in  1937.  Since  then  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  presented  to  sixteen  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  in  fourteen  states  and  at 
least  eleven  of  these  schools  have  set  up  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  programs  for  their  students. 
Although  it  must  take  some  years  before  re¬ 
sults  can  be  adequately  measured,  good  effects 
are  already  observed  and  more  satisfactory 
help  to  students  in  selecting  their  vocations  is 
being  given  than  ever  before.  Proper  facilities 
for  training,  placement,  and  follow-up  have 
yet  to  be  provided.  The  ultimate  success  of  the 
program  so  far  as  the  schools  for  the  blind  arc 
concerned,  must  necessarily  depend  on  the 
setting  up  of  effective  co-operative  arrange¬ 
ments  between  the  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  agencies  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  training,  placement  and  follow-up  of 
adults.  There  is  not  time  here  to  state  and  dis¬ 
cuss  all  the  aspects  of  this  complicated  problem. 

The  school  program,  developed,  approved, 
and  presented  to  the  schools  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  sets  up  machinery  for  determining  the 
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abilities  and  capacities  of  each  student,  bring¬ 
ing  out  clearly  both  his  weak  and  his  strong 
points,  and  indicating  what  it  will  be  best  for 
the  school  to  try  to  do  for  him.  He  must  be 
helped  to  choose  wisely  the  vocation  he  will 
follow,  but  the  choice  must  be  his.  Neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  must  a  choice  be  made 
for  him.  In  order  to  test  further  the  validity 
of  this  choice,  there  is  brought  to  bear  on  his 
problem  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
successful  blind  people.  A  committee  of  such 
people  who  have  been  out  of  school  sufficiently 
long  to  be  mature,  who  are  supporting  them¬ 
selves  by  their  own  efforts  and  obtaining  the 
major  part  of  their  income  outside  of  work  for 
the  blind,  is  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of 
every  vocational  guidance  program  in  a  school 
for  the  blind.  In  this  way  errors  due  to  lack  of 
perspective,  or  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  which  blind  people  must  meet,  as 
well  as  errors  arising  from  a  defeatist  attitude 
in  the  school  or  from  lack  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  staff  in  the  possibilities  of 
one  who  must  work  in  the  dark,  may  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

A  program  for  the  vocational  guidance  of 
the  adult  blind  has  not  yet  been  developed.  In 
many  respects  it  should  contain  features  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  in  the  program  developed  for  the 
vocational  guidance  of  blind  youth.  A  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  sent  to  agencies  in  the  United 
States  which  were  doing  anything  that  might 
be  called  vocational  guidance.  In  the  replies 
many  reasons  were  given  why  vocational 
guidance  was  not  provided,  most  of  which 
are  only  too  familiar.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy 
to  develop  a  program  that  can  be  applied 
throughout  the  country,  although  some  things 
arc  clear.  Each  adult  blind  person  must  be 
dealt  with  as  a  distinct  individual.  He  must 
be  advised  and  helped  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
facts  and  factors  in  his  situation — of  which 
his  blindness  is  but  one.  If  he  is  normal  except 
for  his  visual  handicap,  that  is,  if  he  has  no 
other  major  handicap,  we  should  assume  that 
he  can  live  a  well-rounded  normal  life  until 
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the  contrary  is  proved.  We  must  evaluate 
properly  all  his  previous  experience  and,  if  he 
has  succeeded  as  a  seeing  person,  we  should, 
if  at  all  possible,  help  him  to  continue  along 
the  lines  then  followed  or  as  near  to  those  lines 
as  may  be.  Realizing  that  earning  one’s  own 
living  and  taking  care  of  one’s  dependents  is 
an  essential  to  happiness,  we  must  not  brand 
anyone  as  unemployable  until  we  have  proved 
him  so  to  be.  Only  by  the  slow,  expensive 
method  of  trial  and  error  can  we  make  sure; 
but  to  make  sure  is  the  important  course — 
really  the  only  course  worthwhile.  There  is 
not  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  human 
beings,  there  cannot  be  any  occupation  into 
which  groups  of  blind  people  can  be  fitted.  To 
attempt  to  find  such  an  occupation  and  then 
secure  a  monopoly  for  the  blind  therein,  is  as 
futile  as  it  is  unwise  and  economically  un¬ 
sound.  Individuals  are  not  to  be  cut  to  a  pat¬ 
tern  like  a  bolt  of  cloth,  and  any  attempt  to 
do  this  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

Right  here  is  where  the  home  teacher  can 
and  will  play  an  important  role.  You  can  give 
your  clients  the  benefit  of  all  of  your  training, 
knowledge,  and  experience.  You  can  show 
them  on  the  one  hand  that  blindness  has  not 


destroyed  their  possibilities  for  usefulness  and  j 
happiness,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  has  j 
not  given  them  a  release  from  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  normal  men  and  women.  You  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  be  vocational  guidance 
counselors,  but  you  can  lay  the  foundation  for 
proper  and  effective  vocational  guidance  work. 

You  can  see  to  it  that  every  available  resource,  : 
national,  state  and  local,  is  placed  at  the  dis-  1 
posal  of  your  clients,  and  that  no  stone  is  left  • 
unturned  to  the  end  that  each  individual  may  I 
accomplish  all  that  is  possible  for  him.  In  your  I 

attitude  toward  your  clients  and  in  your  con-  I 

ferences  and  other  relations  with  members  of  I 
your  agencies,  you  can  keep  the  need  and 
value  of  vocational  guidance  always  to  the  j 

fore  and  thus  help  along  the  progress  of  this  I 

movement.  | 

The  movement  for  vocational  guidance  for 
the  blind  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  needs,  and  I 
should  command,  the  understanding  and  sym-  j 
pathetic  co-operation  of  every  intelligent  per-  I 
son  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  blind  at  heart  F 
and  who  has  faith  that,  other  things  being  [ 
equal,  capable,  suitably  trained  blind  persons 
can  make  appropriate  contributions  to  their  | 
communities  and  live  well-rounded  lives.  li 
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By  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  G.C.McG. 


The  provision  of  adequate  welfare  services 
for  the  blind  of  India,  as  well  as  a  great  ex¬ 
tension  of  measures  for  the  cure  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  is  the  Empire’s  most  serious 
blind  problem.  This  was  amply  pointed  out  in 
the  excellent  pamphlet  on  “Blindness  in 
India,”  published  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  last  year.  According  to  it,  ex¬ 
pert  opinion  placed  the  totally  blind  popula¬ 
tion  at  approximately  1,500,000,  and  the 
partially  blind  at  three  times  that  figure.  In 
contrast  to  these  colossal  figures  the  number 
receiving  training  or  in  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  was  depressingly  small.  With  these  facts 
in  my  head  I  found  great  interest  in  a  recent 
tour  of  India,  during  which  I  met  many 
ardent  workers  for  the  blind  and  saw  the 
establishments  under  their  control,  an  expe¬ 
rience  which  bore  out  the  extent  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  only  too  clearly.  There  is  no  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  could  and  should  be  done, 
but  several  considerable  factors  impede  prog¬ 
ress — the  lack  of  money,  religious  and  caste 
prejudices,  the  living  to  be  made  by  begging, 
public  apathy,  and  the  shortage  of  trained  of¬ 
ficials.  A  public  opinion,  however,  is  definitely 
growing,  and,  though  a  generation,  or  prob¬ 
ably  two,  must  pass  before  blind  welfare  work 
in  India  can  catch  up  to  western  standards, 
progress  is  possible  at  a  constantly  accelerating 
rate.  We  must  recall  that  it  has  taken  us  not 
less  than  150  years  of  unremitting  effort  to 
reach  present  western  standards. 

On  the  prevention  and  cure  side  the  present 
work  is  magnificent  in  its  character,  and  a 
splendid  body  of  highly  qualified  workers  is 
giving  devoted  service.  All  feel,  of  course,  that 
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it  is  lacking  in  extent,  and  that  only  a  great 
expenditure  of  money  and  the  recruitment  of 
many  more  workers  can  carry  it  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  villages,  scattered  over 
this  immense  land  with  its  difficult  com¬ 
munications.  This  work  can  and  will  extend 
as  funds  become  available,  and  blindness  will 
decrease  accordingly.  It  will  be  assisted,  too, 
by  the  general  extension  of  medical  services, 
increase  in  the  practice  of  vaccination  against 
smallpox,  improvement  in  maternity  methods, 
and  better  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Thus  the 
permanent  blind  in  need  of  welfare  services 
can  be  reduced  by  at  least  half.  Senior  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  are  alive  to  all  this,  and  con¬ 
tinuous  progress  may  be  expected. 

Schools  for  blind  children  have  formed  the 
first  step  on  the  educational  and  employment 
side  in  India.  Sighted  men  and  women  have 
heard  so  much  of  the  braille  system  that, 
when  blind  work  is  first  pioneered  in  new 
countries,  instruction  in  braille  is  apt  to  re¬ 
ceive  over-emphasis.  The  blind  pupil,  too,  is 
receptive,  which  leads  in  turn  to  his  being 
given  a  literary  education  beyond  his  needs 
and  outside  the  environment  in  which  he 
must  afterwards  live.  The  fluency  with  which 
pupils  can  read  braille  is  impressive  to  the 
financial  contributors  to  the  school;  but  the 
real  standard  of  measurement  of  the  true  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  school,  workshops,  and  other 
provisions  for  the  blind  in  any  country  is, 
what  number  of  the  adult  blind  is  fully  and 
effectively  employed  and  contributing  sub¬ 
stantially  to  its  own  livelihood  ? 

As  a  whole  the  schools  in  India  are  unable 
to  give  a  satisfying  account  of  the  extent  of 
employment  followed  by  their  old  pupils.  In¬ 
dividual  ex-pupils  have  achieved  great  things 
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and  progressive,  with  excellent  swimming 
pools,  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  bands  of  Indian 
instruments.  In  some  cities  the  school  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  adherents  of  one  creed,  and  in 
practice  the  adherents  of  other  creeds  fail  to 
get  admission.  One  or  two  schools  maintain  a 
number  of  their  senior  pupils  as  what  we 
might  term  “beggars”  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  though  perhaps  that  may  be  only  a  fine 
distinction  from  our  western  “collectors.”  An¬ 
other  had  a  system  of  collecting  from  the 
houses  of  the  well-to-do  such  scrap  food  as 
they  had.  At  present,  though  some  schools 
fare  better  than  others,  the  support  received 
from  provincial  governments  or  municipal¬ 
ities  is  meager.  A  number  of  schools  have 
been  established  on  inadequate  areas  of  land, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  financial  considerations,  and 
in  further  development  it  would  be  well  if 
substantial  areas  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cities 
could  be  secured  to  allow  the  adding  of  va¬ 
rious  departments,  living  quarters,  room  for 
exercise,  vegetable  growing,  and  so  on. 

Most  of  the  present  establishments  have 
been  founded  as  “schools”  for  the  blind.  The 
school,  as  we  know,  is  but  one  of  the  various  • 
departments  of  blind  welfare  work,  and  but  a 
foundation  to  a  wider  and  more  useful  or¬ 
ganization.  It  would  therefore  be  better  if 
each  school  was  founded  under  the  name  of 
the  “society”  for  the  blind  of  its  particular 
province,  so  that  other  departments  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  school  could  be  included  in  the 
objectives,  and  added  as  opportunity  offered. 

Several  occupations,  outside  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  industries,  seem  to  offer  good  prospects 
in  India,  such  as  bands  of  five  or  six  men  play¬ 
ing  Indian  music,  also  massage,  both  Indian 
and  European.  Small  bands  are  in  frequent 
demand  for  religious  festivals,  funerals,  wed¬ 
dings,  and  parties,  and  the  whole  field  of  In¬ 
dian  religious  and  traditional  music  would 
appear  to  present  no  difficulty  to  any  skilled 
blind  musician.  Some  schools,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  already,  have  such  bands,  but  their 
commercial  potentialities  have  not  been  fully 


exploited.  No  doubt  other  openings  will  be 
found  as  experience  is  gained  and  the  sighted 
public  becomes  educated  in  making  use  of  the 
services  of  trained  blind  people. 

It  would  be  unwise,  however,  to  train  any 
large  number  of  men  and  women  for  outside 
independent  occupations  unless  and  until  ade¬ 
quate  after <are  departments  with  requisite 
finance  have  been  set  up.  Indeed,  provisions 
for  the  Indian  blind  would  best  be  advanced 
step  by  step  as  money  becomes  available  and 
experience  is  gained,  rather  than  the  whole 
field  of  blind  effort  attempted  at  once.  Thus 
it  is  that,  after  surveying  the  general  condi¬ 
tions  of  India’s  blind  and  the  resources  which 
are  likely  to  be  available,  I  feel  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  workshops  offers  the  greater  scope 
to  the  greater  numbers — other  developments 
to  follow  in  their  due  order. 

The  outlook  for  sheltered  industries  seems 
good.  Basket  making,  chair-caning,  mat-mak¬ 
ing,  and  cloth-weaving  are  all  well  established 
village  handicrafts  in  India,  and  several  small 
workshops  for  the  blind  have  already  demon¬ 
strated  that  these  trades  can  be  organiwd  into 
effective  blind  industries.  An  excellent  work¬ 
shop  in  Rangoon,  Burma  (now  no  longer 
part  of  India),  has  successfully  established 
machine  cardboard-box  manufacture. 

My  travels  took  me  to  Malaya  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  In  these  countries  much 
the  same  conditions  hold  good — both  the 
scope  for  wider  work  and  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  be  more  active  in  their 
help  to  the  blind.  In  the  Rangoon  workshops 
and  in  those  at  Bandeong,  Java,  substantial 
numbers  of  adults  are  in  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  in  satisfactory  sheltered  industries,  a 
fact  which  gives  strength  to  the  opinion  that 
this  is  a  sound  field  for  expansion  in  India. 

The  school  and  workshops  in  Java  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting.  The  school  itself  is  open 
mainly  to  Europeans,  which  in  Java  means 
those  possessing  any  European  blood,  and 
here  an  excellent  education  is  given,  and 
music,  and  other  higher  occupations  taught. 
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A  number  of  the  old  pupils,  however,  have  As  to  the  future  in  India  itself,  there  is 
to  seek  employment  in  the  adult  workshops,  promise  of  better  things.  When  the  war  is 
but  are  accorded  special  conditions  and  over,  if  political  life  runs  smoothly  in  India, 
superior  quarters.  The  village  Javanese  are  there  is  every  prospect  that  some  major  All¬ 
given  no  schooling,  but  come,  mostly  as  young  India  campaign  will  be  launched  with  the 
adults,  to  work  at  trades.  This  they  do  cheer-  immediate  object  of  expanding  and  placing 
fully  and  well,  producing  large  quantities  of  on  an  altogether  better  footing  the  efforts  so 
wares  for  government,  railway  and  steamship  far  made.  That  such  may  be  the  case  is  the 
contracts,  etc.  They  bring  their  wives  or  hus-  earnest  hope  of  us  all,  and  that  better  days  for 
bands  with  them,  or  marry  in  the  ’teens  after  the  blind  of  India  may  not  be  far  distant, 
they  come.  They  are  Mahomedans,  and  mar-  - 

riage  is  general  at  early  ages.  They  live  in  Author’s  Note — Since  I  arrived  in  the  United 
long  stable-like  barracks,  each  family  occupy-  States  a  few  weeks  ago  I  have  heard  with 
ing  a  kind  of  loose-box  on  the  side  of  a  cen-  keen  interest  of  the  progress  being  made  here 
tral  passage,  from  which,  however,  it  is  not  in  the  treatment  of  trachoma  with  sulfanilam- 
divided  by  any  privacy-giving  partition.  Ap-  ide  and  of  the  splendid  efforts  being  made  by 
patently  the  Javanese  have  always  been  ac-  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  National 
customed  to  this  type  of  community  life.  As  I  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and 
walked  down  the  center  there  were  families  the  State  Departments  of  Health  to  extend  the 
on  each  side — ^father,  mother  and  a  couple  of  treatment  widely.  Trachoma,  of  course,  is  one 
children — lying  slumbering  in  the  midday  of  the  prolific  causes  of  blindness,  defective 
siesta  on  wide  shelves  round  their  loose  boxes,  vision,  and  a  great  deal  of  human  suffering  in 
The  numerous  children,  however,  seem  to  be  India  and  other  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is 
an  embarrassment  as  the  management  finds  a  stubborn  disease,  which  has  not  yielded  well 
it  cannot  permit  more  than  one  or  two  per  to  treatment  in  the  past.  If,  as  pioneer  work 
family  to  remain  on  the  premises.  here  seems  to  promise,  sulfanilamide  provides 

I  was  most  kindly  received  by  the  staff  and  a  much  easier,  quicker  and  much  more  suc- 
blind  members  of  the  many  schools  and  work-  cessful  form  of  treatment,  a  big  reduction  in 
shops  I  visited  and  may  I  express  here  my  blindness  in  India  may  come  in  the  near 
deep  appreciation  for  it.  future. 
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Edited  by  the  First  Vice-President 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

For  a  very  long  time  the  oflficers  of  your 
Association  have  felt  the  need  of  a  definite 
and  regular  medium  of  communication  with 
you.  We  meet  at  a  convention  once  in  each 
two  years;  when  the  convention  is  over  mem¬ 
bers  return  to  their  home  districts,  their  work, 
and  their  local  interests.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  for  too  many  members  to  allow  their 
interest  in  the  Association  and  its  activities  to 
lie  dormant  between  conventions.  They  have 
been  content  to  leave  the  Association  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  and  the  Board  of 
Directors.  This  may  be  variously  interpreted 
but  is  generally  accepted  as  a  generous  indica¬ 
tion  of  confidence.  However,  the  only  way  in 
which  our  Association  can  grow  to  even  more 
representative  proportions  in  our  field  and 
make  its  influence  for  the  good  of  sightless 
people  felt  more  broadly,  is  for  each  member 
to  take  more  of  a  personal  interest  in  our  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  become  a  committee  of  one  who 
feels  personally  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  talking  to  friends  in  the  work  and  securing 
new  memberships. 

Following  successful  negotiations  between 
our  Association  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  for  regularly  allotted  space  in 
the  Outlook^  for  the  Blind  for  A.A.W.B.  ac¬ 
tivities,  I  feel  that  this  arrangement  provides 
a  very  happy  solution  to  the  problem  which 
bothered  us  for  so  long.  We  are  grateful  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  I 
am  sure  every  one  of  our  members  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  so  in  the  days  to  come. 

The  news  and  views  of  the  readers  and 
members  of  our  Association  will  be  welcome. 
The  Editorial  Committee  of  our  Association 
working  in  co-operation  with  the  American 


Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  their  editorial 
staff  will  endeavor  to  provide  the  broadest 
possible  scope  for  expression  of  views  com¬ 
mensurate  with  space  and  reasonable  dis¬ 
cretion. 

I  definitely  hope  that  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  form  the  habit  of  turning  to  this 
A.A.W.B.  section  of  the  Outloo\  for  news  of 
our  activities.  May  I  also  venture  to  hope  that 
many  who  are  eligible  for  membership,  who 
may  not  as  yet  be  definitely  associated  with 
us,  will  experience  the  urge  to  join  our  march 
of  progress. 

We  have  many  problems  confronting  us  in 
these  troublous  days;  problems  which  will 
vitally  affect  the  interests  of  many,  if  not  most 
of  our  sightless  friends.  We  must  all  think, 
and  plan,  and  work.  Each  of  us  has  an  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  whether  we  are  members 
of  the  Association  or  not.  Our  Association  is 
trying  to  give  each  one  the  opportunity  for 
expression  through  word  and  deed. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  is  in¬ 
creasing  as  we  look  forward  to  our  1941  con¬ 
vention  in  Indianapolis,  from  July  7  to  ii. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
ventions  in  the  life  of  the  Association,  occur¬ 
ring  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  all  forms  of  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  and  enterprise  are  threat¬ 
ened.  We  value  our  right  to  think  and  speak 
and  act  freely,  bound  only  by  the  limits  of 
reason.  Will  you  accept  your  responsibility 
and  exercise  your  privilege  by  attending  the 
convention  of  our  Association  in  July.? 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Chairmen  and 
Secretaries  of  the  Sections  of  the  Educational 
and  Vocational  Divisions  for  their  excellent 
co-operation  with  the  Chairman  of  our  Con¬ 
vention  Program  Committee,  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis, 
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in  preparing  programs  for  their  sectional  meet¬ 
ings.  Through  your  section  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  problems  of  special  in¬ 
terest  in  your  particular  field.  In  general  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  convention  we  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  items  of  general  interest  to  be 
brought  before  the  general  body,  whether  the 
contribution  is  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Association  or  by  some  outstanding  individual 
from  other  important  fields.  May  I  call  your 
attention  to  our  Standing  Committees  on 
Vocational  Guidance,  on  the  Study  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Standards  Among  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  on  Legislation,  and  on  Awards  for 
Meritorious  Service;  also  may  I  report  that, 
with  the  friendly  and  whole-hearted  co-opera¬ 
tion  existing  between  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  our  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  has  been  possible  to  develop  what 
was  originally  the  Joint  Findings  Committee 
into  the  present  Joint  Advisory  Committee  on 
Research.  We  are  in  the  process  of  arranging 
for  the  Vocational  Guidance  Committees  of 
the  two  Associations  to  also  work  even  more 
closely  together  on  a  joint  basis,  with  a  joint 
chairman.  The  activities  and  achievements  of 
these  and  every  other  committee  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  affect  your  field  and  your  interests  in 
at  least  one  or  even  in  many  ways. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  personal  appreciation  for  the  honor  which 
the  members  of  our  Association  conferred  on 
me  and  of  my  gratitude  for  the  friendly  con¬ 
sideration  and  hearty  co-operation  which  1 
have  enjoyed.  Confronted  as  we  are  by  the 
disturbing  and  sometimes  discouraging  state 
of  war,  I  feel  sure  it  is  most  heartening  to 
realize  the  wealth  of  friendly  international 
good-will  which  exists  in  such  a  marked 
degree  in  this  hemisphere. 

E.  A.  Baker,  President. 

I-N-D-I-A-N-A-P-O-L-I-S 
July  7  -  ii,  Inc. 

COME  SEVENTH 

STAY  ELEVENTH 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR  I 

OF  THE  FOUNDATION  | 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  was  still  in  its  infancy  when  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  was  founded  by  the  i 
late  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  As  Mr.  Campbell  j 
was  both  founder-editor  of  the  Outlook  and 
Secretary  of  the  Association  from  1907  to 
1919,  the  magazine  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  organ  of  the  A.A.W.B.  The  close  tie-up 
of  the  Outloo\  with  the  A.A.W.B.  continued 
for  another  six  years  during  the  time  in  which  I 
Charles  B.  Hayes  was  both  Secretary  of  the  I 
Association  and  Editor  of  the  Outloo\.  Had  I 
it  not  been  that  the  Outloo\  published  in  its  | 
columns  many  of  the  best  papers  read  at  the  j 
conventions  of  the  A.A.W.B.  between  1911  j 
and  1923,  much  valuable  literature  on  work  I 
for  the  blind  would  not  have  been  preserved,  I 
since  the  finances  of  the  A.A.W.B.  during 
those  years  did  not  warrant  the  publication  of  j 
the  Proceedings  of  its  conventions. 

In  view  of  the  long,  close  association  be¬ 
tween  the  Outloo\  and  the  A.A.W.B,  the 
Outlook^  takes  peculiar  satisfaction  in  opening 
its  columns  to  a  department  sponsored  by  the 
A.A.W.B.  In  this  department  will  be  pub-  | 
lished  in  each  issue  Association  news  and  other  ; 
items  of  special  interest  to  members  of  the 
Association  edited  by  an  officer  of  the  A  A.W.B.  [ 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director 

I-N-D-I-A-N-A-P-O-DI-S 
July  7  -  ii,  Inc. 

come  seventh  I 

STAY  ELEVENTH  1 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  f 
has  been  very  generous  in  agreeing  to  allow  | 
the  A.A.W.B.  space  up  to  eight  pages  in  each  I 
issue  of  the  Outloo\.  Responsibility  for  the  f 
gathering  and  the  editing  of  news  and  other  ! 
information  appearing  in  the  AA.W.B.  sec¬ 
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tion  of  the  Outlook  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
First  Vice-President,  and  members  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  desiring  to  submit  material  for 
publication  should  communicate  with  the 
First  Vice-President.  The  dead  line  for  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  published  will  be  as  follows:  for  the 
February  issue,  January  15;  for  the  April  issue, 
j  March  15;  for  the  June  issue.  May  15;  for  the 
October  issue,  September  15;  and  for  the 
December  issue,  November  15. 

I  For  the  next  issue,  material  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  First  Vice- 
j  President,  A.A.W.B.,  520  Gates  Avenue, 

I  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

As  a  further  service  to  the  A.A.W.B.,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
agreed  to  issue  a  corporate  membership  to  the 
I  A.A.W.B.  and  will  furnish  each  individual 
I  member  of  the  AA.W.B.  a  copy  of  the  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  unless  he  is  already  re¬ 
ceiving  a  copy.  For  the  first  mailing,  an  ink- 
1  print  copy  will  be  furnished,  but  members 
preferring  a  braille  copy  may  communicate 
I  with  Mr.  Salmon,  who  will  see  that  future 
arrangements  are  made  accordingly. 

Since  the  biennial  dues  for  membership  in 
f  the  A.A.W.B.  are  payable  on  January  i  of 
i  each  biennium,  dues  are  now  in  order.  A 
reasonable  time  will  be  extended  for  their 
payment — say  until  the  closing  day  of  the 
1  convention — after  which  it  will  be  assumed 

t  that  dues  are  in  arrears.  Members  whose  dues 
are  in  arrears  cannot  expect  that  they  will  be 
[  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  Outloo\  for  the 
t  Blind. 

I  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General 

I-N-D-I-A-N-A-P-O-U-S 
July  7  -  II,  Inc. 
come  seventh 

-  STAY  ELEVENTH 

j  VICE-PRESITORIAL 

Yes,  yes,  sure  I  could  have  headed  it  up 
“Editorial,”  but  me,  Fm  a  rank  individualist 
or  something — so  that  tells  all,  and  anyway 
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I’ve  got  nothin’  to  say  Personal4i\e.  I’m  the 
innocent — I  leave  that  word  as  applied  hereto 
— the  innocent  compiler  of  “News  and  Views.” 

These  here  pages  belong  to  you,  dear,  dear 
readers,  so  take  your  typewriters  in  hand  and 
send  us  all  the  A.A.W.B.  news  that’s  fit  to 
print. 

We  can  make  news  and  views  a  vital  part 
of  the  AA.W.B. — a  medium  for  friendly  dis¬ 
cussion  and  dissemination  of  information. 
Check  ? 

News  and  views  has  a  real  venture  ahead.  It 
is  our  own  house  organ — let’s  play  it  up  and 
keep  it  always  in  tune.  O.K.? 

Material  for  the  next  issue — June — should 
be  sent  to  the  First  Vice-President  ten  PAl. 
May  15 — the  V.P.  retires  at  10:30  (True  or 
False?). 

Anyway,  it’s  swell  to  be  counted  in  as  one 
of  your  A.A.W.B.  folks,  and  your  “ole”  V.P. 
is  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  July  7'  It,  Inc. — Inci-Dinki  I  miss  you. 

Pardon  me  for  thus  addressing  you.  I  am, 
as  you  know,  your  most  unworthy  and  dis¬ 
obedient  servant. 

The  First  V.P. 

I-N-D-I-A-N-A-P-O-U-S 

Jxn,Y  7  -  II,  Inc. 

COME  SEVENTH 
STAY  ELEVENTH 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Dues  for  the  current  biennium  (January  i, 
1941  to  December  31,  1942)  are  payable  and 
should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary-General. 

All  members  during  the  past  several  bien¬ 
niums  have  been  notified  by  mail  that  dues 
are  payable,  and  a  goodly  number  have  re¬ 
sponded.  But  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  Secretary-General  if  all  members  will 
pay  their  dues  as  promptly  as  possible.  Dues 
are  five  dollars  and  should  be  made  payable  to: 

Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General 
620  Lincoln  Avenue,  Winnetka,  Illinois 
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COME  SEVENTH 
STAY  ELEVENTH 

19TH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION 

The  nineteenth  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana,  from  Monday,  July  7,  to 
Friday,  July  ii,  next,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
large  number  of  members  will  plan  to  attend 
and  make  this  convention  outstanding. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
hotel  authorities  to  insure  every  care  and  com¬ 
fort  for  our  membership  during  the  period  of 
the  convention  and  everything  points  to  a 
highly  successful  meeting. 

The  hotel  authorities  assure  us  that  the 
hotel  will  not  be  crowded  at  the  time  of  the 
convention,  and  they  have  pledged  themselves 
to  do  everything  within  their  power  to  accom¬ 
modate  our  Association  in  every  way  possible. 
Many  special  rooms  have  been  set  aside  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  convention,  including 
a  special  air-cooled  dining-room  for  luncheon 
and  dinner. 

The  hotel  has  offered  a  very  generous  tariff, 
and  rates  for  accommodations  during  the  con¬ 
vention  are  as  follows: 

Rooms  ( all  with  bath ) 

For  I  person— $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $4.50, 
$5.00,  and  $6.00. 

Double  bed,  for  2  persons — $4.00,  $4.50, 
$5.00,  $5.50,  $6.00,  and  $6.50. 

Twin  beds,  for  2  persons — $5.00,  $5.50,  $6.00, 
$6.50,  $7.00,  and  $8.00. 

Two  double  beds — $9.00  for  3  persons;  $10 
for  4  persons. 

For  those  desiring  it,  the  hotel  can  accom¬ 
modate  a  limited  number  of  guests  in  dormi¬ 
tory-style  rooms  accommodating  from  four  to 
six  people  at  $1.75  per  night  per  person. 


Within  a  short  time  the  Secretary-General 
will  communicate  with  all  members  and  will 
furnish  them  with  a  hotel  reservation  card  to 
be  returned  direct  to  the  hotel.  The  manage¬ 
ment  will  greatly  appreciate  it  if  members  will 
make  their  reservations  as  promptly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  will  also  be  appreciated  if  members 
who  will  take  their  dogs  with  them  will  notify 
the  hotel  and  will  advise  the  management  of 
any  special  food  that  should  be  secured  for 
the  dogs  since  it  is  the  desire  of  the  hotel  to 
render  any  possible  service  to  its  guests. 

A.  A. 

INC. 

INC!  What’s  that?  Alone  it  has  no  special 
significance — ^but  tie  it  up  to  July  7,  Inc.— 
and  it  means  “On  to  Indianapolis  July  7- 
II,  Inclusive” — and  we  want  the  “Inclu¬ 
sive”  to  mean  YOU. 

JULY  7 -II,  INC. 

Hoosier  hospitality  will  be  the  keynote  for 
our  A.A.W.B.  convention  in  Indianapolis. 

The  advantages  of  Indianapolis’  central 
location  are  attested  by  the  fact  that  forty-one 
national  labor,  fraternal,  insurance,  and  trade 
organizations  maintain  national  headquarters 
in  the  city.  Among  these  are  the  American 
Legion,  Knights  Templar,  and  many  others, 
including  six  Greek  letter  organizations. 

It  is  notable  that  Indianapolis,  founded  in 
1820  upon  a  land  grant  from  the  Federal 
government  at  the  exact  geographical  center 
of  Indiana,  has  grown  to  a  city  of  over  400,000 
population — the  largest  city  not  on  a  navigable 
waterway  in  the  United  States. 

Indianapolis  is  a  city  of  diversified  in¬ 
dustries.  Principal  products  are  motor  vehicle 
parts,  meat-packing  and  slaughtering  prod¬ 
ucts,  metal  and  machine-shop  products, 
hosiery,  pharmaceutical,  etc.  Altogether  in¬ 
dustries  total  800.  More  than  1,200  different 
commodities  are  manufactured. 
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On  the  cultural  side,  Indianapolis  stands 
high  in  the  scale.  It  is  the  home  of  Butler 
University,  enrolling  over  two  thousand  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory  of 
Music.  The  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
has  an  international  reputation. 

The  city  of  your  next  convention  is  laid  out 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  nation’s 
capital — a  central  circle  with  four  radiating 
avenues.  At  the  hub  of  the  city  is  the  Monu¬ 
ment  Circle,  the  site  of  the  famous  Soldiers’ 
and  Sailors’  Monument;  long  one  of  the  city’s 
most  distinguished  marks,  it  is  second  only  to 
the  Washington  Monument  in  height  and  is 
regarded  as  the  finest  and  most  elaborate  piece 
of  monumental  architecture  in  the  world. 

To  the  north  of  the  Circle  is  the  Indiana 
World  War  Memorial  Plaza,  occupying  five 
city  blocks  with  its  impressive  central  shrine 
of  beautiful  white  Indiana  limestone  with 
granite  steps  and  walk.  The  main  floor  pro¬ 
vides  an  auditorium  of  exquisite  beauty  where 
patriotic  and  other  meetings  are  held.  A 
I  World  War  museum  is  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  In  the  plaza  also  is  located  national 
headquarters  of  the  American  Legion.  The 
plaza,  a  combined  effort  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  the  City  of  Indianapolis,  and  Marion 
County,  was  constructed  at  a  total  cost  of 
$15,000,000. 

South  of  the  plaza  is  the  Federal  Court 
House  and  Post  Office.  To  the  north  is  the 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  Public  Library,  re¬ 
puted  to  be  the  most  nearly  perfect  example 
of  pure  Grecian  architecture  in  the  United 
States. 

The  institution  which  has  probably  brought 
greatest  fame  to  the  city  is  the  Indianapolis 
Motor  Speedway,  two  and  one-half  mile  brick 
oval,  Mecca  of  the  motor  car  racing  world, 
where,  each  Memorial  Day,  more  than  150,000 
persons  assemble  from  over  the  entire  world 
to  view  the  thrills  of  the  gruelling  five-hun- 
dred-mile  motor  classic,  which  is  responsible 
I  for  virtually  all  mechanical  improvements  in 
\  automobiles. 


I-N-D-I-A-N-A-P-O-LrI-S 
July  7  -  ii,  Inc. 

COME  SEVENTH 
STAY  ELEVENTH 

PROGRAM  PRINCIPLES 
Addressed  Primarily  to  Section  Chairmen 

1.  Schedule  several  topics — not  too  many — 
of  peculiar  interest  to  the  members  of 
your  group. 

2.  Assign  these  topics  to  discussion  leaders 
who  promise  to  attend  the  convention 
and  come  prepared  to  lead  the  discus¬ 
sions. 

3.  Too  much  emphasis  should  not  be  placed 
upon  the  presentation  of  formal  papers. 
A  certain  amount  of  informality  is 
highly  desirable  in  group  discussion. 

4.  If  the  secretary  of  your  section  is  absent, 
you  should  assume  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  a  resume  report  (not  more 
than  1,200  words)  of  all  that  took  place 
at  your  meeting.  This  resume  should,  by 
all  means,  be  turned  over  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  before  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  July  II. 

5.  Each  section  chairman  should  be  certain 
to  obtain  from  the  Secretary-General 
prior  to  the  convention  a  list  of  the 
members  in  his  section  and  make  special 
efforts  to  secure  their  attendance  at  his 
meeting. 

6.  Keep  the  President  and  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Association  fully  informed  of 
the  official  acts  of  your  g^oup,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers,  recommendations,  etc. 
A.  C.  Ellis,  General  Program  Chairman 

I-N-D-I-A-N-A-P-O-UI-S 
July  7  -  ii,  Inc. 

COME  SEVENTH 
STAY  ELEVENTH 
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Outlook 
FOR  THE  Blind 

15  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 


EDITOR^S  PAGE 


WORLD  CONFERENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 

It  is  just  ten  years  since  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  met  in  New 
York.  To  it  came  representatives  of  thirty- 
seven  nations,  “seeking  a  new  and  fairer 
prospect  of  life  for  the  blind.”  World  unity 
was  its  keynote,  for  as  Helen  Keller  said  in 
her  “Address  of  Welcome”  on  the  opening 
night,  “Unless  we  all  join  hands  internation¬ 
ally,  no  single  nation  can  do  all  of  which  it  is 
capable  for  the  welfare  of  its  people.” 

Many  gains  for  the  blind  resulted  from  the 
Conference — among  them  the  movement  for 
a  uniform  braille  system  for  the  English- 
speaking  countries  which  resulted  in  the 
adoption  in  1932  of  Standard  English  Braille; 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Clear¬ 
ing-House  of  Literature  (in  English)  for  the 
Blind;  and  a  wider  dispension  of  knowledge 
regarding  educational  methods,  workshop 
management,  volunteer  activities,  prevention 
of  blindness,  and  other  phases  of  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  which  bore  fruit  in  many  coun¬ 
tries. 

Not  least  important  were  the  lasting  friend¬ 
ships  formed  as  the  158  delegates  and  guests 
worked,  played,  ate,  and  travelled  together 
for  the  three  weeks  the  conference  lasted. 


Agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
gave  the  visitors  from  abroad  a  royal  wel¬ 
come.  One  British  delegate  said  recently,  with 
deep  sincerity,  “We  shall  never  forget  the 
hospitality  of  the  United  States.” 

Many  changes  have  come  about  in  the  past 
ten  years,  and  many  of  the  World  Conference 
delegates  have  been  taken  from  our  midst, 
among  them  Mr.  H.  Hedger  of  Australia, 
Professor  Pierre  Villey  of  France,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Lovett  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  C.  G.  Henderson 
of  India,  Commendatore  Oreste  Poggiolini  of 
Italy,  Major  Edwin  Wagner  of  Poland,  Dr. 
Miguel  Merida  Nicolich  of  Spain,  Herr  Alrik 
Lundberg  of  Sweden,  and  of  the  American 
delegates,  Mr.  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Miss  Helen  J. 
Coffin,  Mrs.  Emma  N.  Delfino,  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  Mr.  S.  M.  Green, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper,  Mr.  H.  M.  Immeln,  Mr.  S. 
Mervyn  Sinclair,  and  Dr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.  Retirements  have  further  reduced  the 
ranks  of  those  who  were  gathered  together  at 
that  time. 

It  is  difficult  now  in  this  war-torn  world  to 
recapture  the  feeling  of  1931.  The  conflict  of 
national  ideologies  has  brought  into  opposing 
battle  lines  two-thirds  of  the  nations  which 
participated  in  the  World  Conference.  Con¬ 
quest  and  destruction  have  swept  over  many 
lands.  The  future  is  one  of  dark  uncertainty 
for  all.  But  let  us  still  look  forward  to  some 
future  day  when  the  peoples  of  the  world  may 
once  more  live  in  friendship  and  once  more 
unite  their  efforts  in  conquest,  not  of  each 
other,  but  of  their  common  enemy,  blindness. 

E.  C.  McK. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Physically  Handicapped  oi 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
which  will  be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
mornings,  June  5  and  6,  at  Atlantic  City. 
Workers  for  the  blind  are  also  reminded  of 
the  programs  arranged  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  afternoons,  June  3  and  6. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


NEW  TALKING  BCX>K 

Eric  Blom’s  Mozart  has  been  made  into  a 
Talking  Book  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  In  some  parts  it  is  also  a  play¬ 
ing  book,  for  the  musical  illustrations,  printed 
in  musical  notation  in  the  book,  are  actually 
played  in  this  version.  This  gives  the  blind 
reader  an  advantage  over  the  seeing  reader, 
for  such  illustrations  generally  go  unregarded 
by  the  average  reader  who  can’t  tell  what 
music  sounds  like  by  just  seeing  it  in  print. 
The  illustrations,  which  include  themes  from 
the  symphonies,  characteristic  samples  of  Mo- 
zartean  style  and  examples  of  particular  fe¬ 
licities  in  the  music,  are  played  at  the  piano 
by  Hans  Neumann.  This  book  will  be  placed 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  twenty-seven 
I  regional  libraries  across  the  country  from 


FIELD  SERVICE 

At  the  invitation  expressed  in  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  New  Mexico, 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  have  engaged  in  studying 
existing  facilities,  both  public  and  private,  for 
services  to  the  blind  with  a  view  of  making 
recommendations  for  the  further  development 
of  these  services  to  the  legislative  committee 
and  the  Governor. 

During  the  past  two  months  members  of 
the  Foundation  staff  at  the  request  of  the  local 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  rendered  consulta¬ 
tion  and  field  service  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Arkansas. 

TEACHERS’  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


i  which  it  may  be  borrowed  by  sightless 
i  readers. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  EDUCATORS’ 
MEETINGS 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  represented  at  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  International  Council  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children,  and  a  member  of  the  staff 
gave  an  address  in  the  Section  on  Blind  on 
“The  Talking  Book  and  Braille.” 

The  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  Care 
and  Education  of  Physically  Handicapped 
Children  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 
New  York  reported  on  its  studies  on  two 
afternoons  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 

Itrators  in  Atlantic  City  on  February  25  and 
26.  A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  gave  an  address  on 
“The  Education  of  the  Blind  in  Public 
I  Schools.” 


f 


Plans  are  being  formulated  for  continuing 
the  special  summer  school  for  colored  teachers 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  which  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  at  West  Virginia  State  College  in  1939. 

Until  this  teachers’  summer  school  was 
started  schools  for  the  colored  deaf  and  blind 
throughout  the  South  were  handicapped  be¬ 
cause  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  suffi¬ 
cient  trained  teachers  in  these  special  fields  of 
education,  and  there  was  a  considerable  de¬ 
mand  for  such  training  by  colored  teachers. 

Starting  two  years  ago  with  an  enrollment 
of  seventeen,  mainly  from  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia,  the  special  courses  last  year  were 
attended  by  twenty-six  students  from  nine 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Full  col¬ 
lege  credit  is  given  for  all  of  the  courses,  and  a 
special  certificate  upon  the  completion  of  two 
summers’  work. 

Those  interested  should  write  to  Dr.  P.  C. 
Potts,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  i6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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NECROLOGY 


IDA  BROCKMAN 

On  March  i  Miss  Ida  Belle  Brockman, 
teacher  at  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 
for  many  years,  died. 

Miss  Brockman  started  to  teach  at  the 
school  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  left 
after  three  years  to  take  postgraduate  work 
at  Peabody  College,  from  which  she  had 
graduated.  She  then  taught  in  Mississippi  for 
several  years  before  returning  to  the  Alabama 
school  in  1914. 

Miss  Ida,  as  she  was  called  by  her  pupils 
and  former  pupils,  loved  them  not  only  as 
students,  but  as  fellow  humans.  She  knew 
about  their  home  conditions,  the  illnesses  and 
handicaps  of  their  families,  and  their  finan¬ 
cial  conditions,  and  if  she  found  any  way  in 
which  she  could  alleviate  anyone’s  distress, 
both  her  heart  and  her  purse  were  open. 

When  Miss  Brockman  was  not  helping  her 
pupils  in  other  ways,  she  was  coaching  those 
who  were  retarded,  or  who  vsdshed  to  get 
along  faster. 

Deeply  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  Miss 
Brockman  will  be  sorely  missed  by  her  many 
friends  and  her  pupils. 

JOHN  WATSON  BARR,  JR. 

Friends  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  will  be  saddened  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Watson  Barr,  Jr.,  on  March 
4,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Barr  was  a  Trustee  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  over 
thirty-five  years,  twenty  of  which  he  served 
loyally  and  faithfully  as  president  of  the 
Board.  Last  July,  he  declined  to  stand  for  re- 
election  as  president,  stating  that  he  wished 
to  relinquish  the  office  in  favor  of  a  younger 
man.  His  associates,  while  realizing  Mr. 
Barr’s  long  and  faithful  service  merited  fav¬ 


orable  consideration  of  his  request,  acceded  to 
his  wishes  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and 
regret.  Mr.  Barr  retained  his  membership  on 
the  Board  until  his  death. 

Son  of  a  distinguished  Kentucky  family, 
Mr.  Barr  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Louisville,  Princeton  University,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Although  a  man  of 
exceptional  abilities  and  rich  attainments,  he 
was  possessed  of  a  rare  modesty  which  caused 
him  throughout  life  to  strive  for  anonymity. 
In  spite  of  his  great  business  responsibilities, 
he  always  found  time  to  devote  active  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  boards  of  various  civic  and  edu¬ 
cational  institutions. 

In  his  later  years,  the  cause  of  the  blind  be¬ 
came  one  of  Mr.  Barr’s  deepest  interests.  He 
gave  his  best  efforts  to  a  legislative  program 
which  finally  resulted  in  ample  appropria¬ 
tions  to  enable  the  Printing  House  to  provide 
for  all  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  an  adequate  supply  of  educational  ma¬ 
terials. 

Mr.  Barr  was  a  wise  counsellor,  loyal  friend, 
and  an  inspiring  leader.  His  was  a  construc¬ 
tive  influence  in  all  of  the  humanitarian  ac¬ 
tivities  with  which  he  associated  himself. 

A.  C.  Ellis. 


WARNING  TO  PUBLIC 

The  Seeing  Eye  once  more  issues  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  public  against  the  false  rumor  that 
a  Seeing  Eye  dog  may  be  obtained  by  saving 
a  certain  number  of  paper  match  folders,  tin 
foil,  or  cigarette  wrappers. 

Eligibility  for  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  is  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  the  circumstances  in  each 
individual  case,  and  the  saving  of  match 
folders  or  other  articles  has  no  bearing  on  the 
situation. 

Workers  for  the  blind  are  urged  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  contradict  this 
rumor  and  prevent  the  further  spread  of  a 
false  statement  which  may  mean  grievous  dis¬ 
appointment  to  many  blind  persons. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  EXECUTIVE 

The  appointment  has  recently  been  an¬ 
nounced  of  Gayle  Burlingame  of  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania,  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind. 

The  council  is  an  administrative  agency  of 
the  State  Department  of  Welfare  which  was 
created  in  1925  and  began  operation  in  1926 
with  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell  as  its  first 
executive  director.  Upon  Mrs.  Campbell’s 
resignation  in  1929  to  accept  a  similar  position 
in  Missouri,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
appointed  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair  to  this  office. 
Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Sinclair  in  1939, 
Mrs.  Bernice  C.  English  was  acting  executive 
director  of  the  organization  until  Mr.  Bur¬ 
lingame’s  appointment. 

Born  in  Portage  Township,  Cameron 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Burlingame  at¬ 
tended  Altoona  High  School.  He  then  studied 
at  LaSalle  University  and  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Burlingame  has  had  many  years  of 
business  experience,  including  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Columbia  Opera  House,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Pennsylvania,  the  managing  of  a  chain  of 
stores,  and  as  special  accountant  to  two  na¬ 
tional  corporations. 

After  the  loss  of  his  sight,  Mr.  Burlingame 
moved  to  Harrisburg,  where  he  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  He  resigned  from  the 
board  when  he  returned  to  Columbia. 

Mr.  Burlingame  has  been  active  during  the 
past  seven  years  in  organizing  and  developing 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and 
for  the  past  several  months  he  has  been  active 
in  forming  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  He  is  editor  of  We,  The  Blind,  the  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
the  Blind. 


LOUISIANA  DIVISION  HEAD 
Grover  C.  Huckaby  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Under  the  Re-organization  Act  of  1940  the 
Louisiana  State  Board  for  the  Blind  was  abol¬ 
ished  and  its  activities  and  duties  transferred 
to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in 
which  the  program  is  being  set  up  in  a  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Huckaby  received  his  BA.  degree  from 
Louisiana  State  University  in  1907,  and  studied 
social  sciences,  especially  anthropology,  at  Ox¬ 
ford  University,  England,  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar 
from  1908  to  1911.  While  abroad  he  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt. 

He  was  superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
State  School  for  the  Blind  from  1913  to  1916. 
During  his  three  years  as  superintendent  of 
the  school  he  re-organized  and  modernized  it. 
While  at  the  school,  Mr.  Huckaby  was  active 
in  the  organization  of  the  Louisiana  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  in  New  Orleans. 

From  1916  to  1931  Mr.  Huckaby  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Louisiana  State  Schcx)l  for 
the  Deaf.  In  1931  he  took  a  leave  of  absence 
to  study  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work.  From  1932  to  1934,  Mr.  Huckaby  held 
administrative  positions  in  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Welfare,  and  was  called  from 
there  to  accept  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Homeless  and  Transient  Men  for 
the  Philadelphia  County  Relief  Board  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  also  served  for  a  period  as 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  In  1937  he  became  Superintendent  of 
Elmwood-on-the-Lake,  East  Springfield,  Pa., 
a  private  school  for  problem  boys. 

Mr.  Huckaby’s  long  and  varied  experience 
as  an  administrator  in  educational  and  social 
agencies,  admirably  fits  him  for  his  new  duties, 
and  workers  for  the  blind  are  happy  to  wel¬ 
come  him  into  this  field. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


I  Confcr< 
I  follows 


Volunteer  service  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  was  considered  along  with  service 
in  many  other  fields  at  a  recent  city-wide 
Conference  on  Volunteers  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Junior  League  and  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City. 

The  Conference  opened  with  a  luncheon 
meeting  and  was  followed  by  round  tables 
during  the  afternoon.  Volunteers  and  profes¬ 
sional  workers  took  part,  side-by-side,  in  all 
of  the  various  meetings. 

It  was  inevitable  that  consideration  was 
given  to  the  “current  scene”  in  which  social 
work  operates  and  in  which  volnuteers  find 
themselves.  There  was  general  agreement 
that: 


certain  essential  qualifications  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  devote  specific  blocks  of  time,  should 
apply  and  be  accepted  for  volunteer  service, 
and  that  volunteers  offering  themselves 
should  be  willing  to  take  part  in  some  train¬ 
ing  plan,  the  following  specific  suggestions 
emerged: 


(a)  There  is  increasing  interest  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  on  the  part  of  professional 
workers  and  volunteers  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  improvement  of  volunteer 
services  in  the  community. 

(b)  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  volunteers  in  war  services 
should  detract  from  adequate  attention 
to  the  regular  social  work  and  health 
needs  of  the  community  which  are  al¬ 
ways  with  us  and  which  need  strength¬ 
ening  now  as  a  basic  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  defense  program. 

(c)  If  agencies  turn  down  offers  of  volun¬ 
teer  service,  or  having  trained  or 
otherwise  interested  volunteers,  do  not 
place  them,  it  is  probable  that  many 
will  offer  themselves  for  some  form 
of  war  service  and  perhaps  be  lost 
permanently  to  other  agencies. 


In  the  various  discussions,  consideration 
was  given  to  qualifications  for  volunteer 


(a)  There  are  jobs  in  almost  every  agency 
for  many  different  types  of  volunteers. 
Care  and  patience  are  required  to  find 
the  right  spot  for  the  right  person. 

(b)  Agencies  might  appoint  committees 
composed  of  staff  and  board  members 
to  analyze  the  total  job  of  an  agency 
with  particular  reference  to  those 
aspects  of  it  which  may  conceivably 
provide  opportunities  for  volunteers. 

(c)  In  some  agencies  not  at  present  em¬ 
ploying  the  services  of  volunteers,  posi¬ 
tions  can  be  created  for  them  with  a 
little  imagination  and  ingenuity. 

(d)  The  executive  and  the  board  must 
think  of  the  volunteer  and  the  com¬ 
munity  as  well  as  the  client  in  shaping 
the  policy  of  an  agency  in  regard  to 
volunteer  service. 

(e)  In  general,  the  same  personality  quali¬ 
fications  that  obtain  for  professional 
workers  should  obtain  for  volunteers. 
(The  tendency  to  go  into' social  work 
in  response  to  an  “inner  need”  is  not 
peculiar  to  volunteers  alone.) 

(f)  The  volunteers  and  the  professional 
workers  of  an  agency  should  together 
establish  the  standards  or  qualifications 
to  be  required  of  volunteers  for  that 
agency. 


In  addition  to  the  general  agreements  that 
only  persons  of  serious  purpose  and  with 


It  was  also  natural  that  there  was  discus¬ 
sion  on  methods  of  applying  for  and  recruit¬ 
ing  volunteer  service.  In  the  summary  of  the 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


I  Conference,  these  have  been  presented  as 
fdlows: 

(a)  The  Volunteer  Service  Bureaus  of 
j  New  York  City. 

I  (b)  The  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant 
_  Federations. 

!  (c)  Through  the  boards  and  staffs  of  social 

and  health  agencies. 

i(d)  Through  friends  (both  lay  and  profes¬ 
sional)  who  know  the  work  of  various 
agencies. 

(e)  Through  churches,  commercial  organ¬ 
izations,  alutimi  organizations  and  col¬ 
lege  clubs, 

(f)  Dinners,  luncheons,  or  other  meetings 
attended  by  professional  workers  and 
j  prospective  volunteers  to  whom  the 

j  work  of  the  agency  is  described, 

I  (g)  Fro™  3  long  range  point  of  view,  the 
[  senior  classes  of  colleges  and  prepara¬ 

tory  schools  were  suggested  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  giving  information  on 
social  and  health  work  and  arousing 
interest  in  volunteer  service. 

!  Rather  than  there  being  a  discussion  of 
I  “to  train  or  not  to  train  volunteers,”  discus¬ 
sion  was  on  the  premise  that  training  was 
fundamental  to  successful  volunteer  work. 

■  There  was  general  agreement  that  the  de¬ 
mands  of  modern  social  and  health  work  are 
such  that  training  of  some  kind  should  be 
required  for  volunteers  as  well  as  profes¬ 
sional  workers.  A  manual  on  agency  purpose, 

I  policy,  and  procedure  is  of  great  value  to 
volunteers  in  learning  the  organization  and 
its  methods  of  work. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  following  are  im¬ 
portant  steps  in  a  well  rounded  agency  train¬ 
ing  program  for  volunteers: 

(a)  Carefully  planned  individual  inter¬ 
views. 

(b)  Group  courses  and  discussions  led  by 
r  both  professional  workers  and  experi¬ 

enced  volunteers. 
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(c)  Visits  to  all  departments  of  the  agency. 

(d)  Field  trips  with  workers. 

(e)  Prescribed  reading  and  lectures  in  the 
general  field  of  work  covered  by  the 
agency  and  related  agencies. 

(f)  Attendance  at  staff  meetings. 

(g)  Membership  on  staff  committees. 

Although  detailed  consideration  was  not 
given  to  the  supervision  of  volunteers,  it  was 
frequently  implied  that  volunteers  expect  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  organization 
for  which  they  are  working  and  to  fit  into 
the  general  administrative  scheme  whereby 
all  work  is  subject  to  supervision. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  proper 
selection,  placement,  training,  and  supervision 
are  all  steps  in  a  continuing  process,  essential 
to  any  person  who  becomes  part  of  an  organi¬ 
zation.  Training  and  supervision,  therefore, 
should  be  viewed  as  obligatory  by  both  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  and  volunteers. 

Few  recommendations  or  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  emerged  from  the  round  tables.  The 
following,  however,  were  recorded  in  the 
minutes  and  are  presented  here: 

(a)  Speeches,  radio  talks,  and  articles  mak¬ 
ing  general  pleas  for  volunteers  do  not 
constitute  the  best  methods  of  recuit- 
ment  and  should  be  discouraged. 

(b)  Well  formulated  recruiting  and  train¬ 
ing  plans  in  accordance  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  presented  in  the  foregoing 
pargraphs  should  be  worked  out 
jointly  by  professional  workers  and 
volunteers, 

(c)  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
methods  and  programs  of  training. 

(d)  Social  agencies  not  at  present  employ¬ 
ing  volunteers  to  any  extent  should  be 
urged  to  reconsider  this  policy. 

(e)  Further  opportunity  should  be  given 
for  discussions  of  common  problems  of 
professional  workers  and  volunteers 
such  as  the  conference  offered. 

MacEnnis  Moore 
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The  Phi  Delta  Kappan  for  October,  1940, 
includes  the  article,  “The  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped,”  by  George  F.  Meyer,  which  dis¬ 
cusses  the  status  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
at  the  present  time  and  the  theory  underlying 
this  special  education.  Mr.  Meyer  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

“The  Etiology,  Diagnosis  and  Therapy  of 
Hysterical  Amaurosis,”  by  Dr.  Paul  G.  Wolff, 
is  found  in  the  American  journal  of  Optome¬ 
try  for  1939.  To  quote  from  the  article,  “It  is 
a  psychopathological  condition,  difficult  to 
diagnose,  and  is  treated  by  the  purely  psychic 
measure  of  suggestion.  The  diagnosis  is  based 
on  the  absence  of  organic  lesions,  contradic¬ 
tion  in  symptomatology,  and  presence  of  an 
hysterical  condition  in  the  patient.” 

George  Lavos,  in  the  Journal  of  Excep¬ 
tional  Children  for  January,  1941,  writes  on 
“Personality  and  a  Physical  Defect.”  The 
author  concludes,  “Analyses  of  the  effect  of 
a  physical  disability  ...  on  personality  afford 
us  much  upon  which  to  base  a  program  of 
mental  hygiene.  Fostering  of  a  handicapped 
child’s  adient  responses  to  his  environment, 
development  of  a  proper  attitude  toward  the 
handicap,  making  available  vicarious,  socially 
acceptable  satisfaction  for  thwarted  emotions, 
development  of  emotional  life  by  substitute 
methods  and  exposure  to  enriched  environ¬ 
ment,  are  all  ways  in  which  the  handicapped 
can  be  benefited.” 

The  Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review 
for  November,  1940,  contains  the  article,  “The 
Sightless  Patient,”  by  Adeline  Bullock,  R.N. 
Here  is  discussed  simple  measures  which  the 
hospital  nurse  has  at  hand  to  help  the  person 
who  is  losing  his  sight  to  build  a  solid  bridge 
between  life  with  sight  and  life  without  it  “so 


that  he  will  not  slip  into  the  gaping  chasm  of 
despair  and  helplessness.” 

Dr.  Conrad  Berens  in  Hygeia  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1940,  in  the  article,  “Safeguarding  Sight,” 
gives  some  pertinent  information  and  advice 
regarding  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
conservation  of  sight. 

In  Current  History  and  Forum  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1940,  is  found,  “My  Husband  Went 
Blind — a  Chapter  of  Personal  History,”  by 
Katherine  Winders  Wheeler.  In  this  story  a 
young  woman  tells  of  her  husband’s  fight 
against  blindness  and  his  regaining  of  sight 
through  an  operation  for  cataracts. 

Eva  Noble,  in  Holland's,  the  Magazine  of 
the  South  for  July,  1940,  gives  the  life  story 
of  Helen  Keller  as  a  part  of  this  magazine’s 
series,  “Southern  Personalities.”  The  article  is 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  Helen  Keller,  ' 
Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Thomson. 

Life  Magazine  for  November  18,  1940,  con¬ 
tains  many  photographs  and  accompanying 
texts  taken  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind.  The  article  is  called, 
“Deaf-Blind  Children  Learn  to  See  and  Hear 
Through  Sense  of  Touch.” 

The  Blind  Mens  House  by  Hugh  Walpole 
is  a  new  contribution  to  the  number  of  pop¬ 
ular  novels  having  a  blind  character.  In  this 
book  the  hero  is  a  blind  man. 

The  well-known  blind  writer,  Clarence 
Hawkes,  has  published  a  new  book.  My 
Country,  the  America  I  Knew.  In  this  col¬ 
lection  of  autobiographical  essays  the  author 
offers  reminiscences  of  persons,  institutions 
and  attitudes  of  the  New  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica  he  has  known. 

Helga  Lende. 


News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscripts  shottld  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  four  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — One  of  the  year’s  new  developments  at  the 
Institute  is  the  establishment  of  classes  in  ink¬ 
printing.  Under  the  direction  of  Leslie  E.  Eggleston, 
the  students  handle  the  complete  job  from  typeset¬ 
ting  to  final  printing.  Classes  in  shoe  repair,  under 
Lawrence  Holmes,  have  also  been  organized,  and 
pupils  are  being  taught  to  use  the  large  shoe  repair¬ 
ing  machine.  In  addition.  Dr.  John  Halpin  has  been 
conducting  a  class  in  physiotherapy.  .  .  .  The  Insti¬ 
tute  Boy  Scouts  took  part  in  the  window  display 
contest  held  recently,  receiving  honorable  mention 
from  the  Bronx  Scout  Council  for  the  display  which 
they  arranged  in  a  department  store  window. 

New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — The  As¬ 
sociation  observed  the  completion  of  thirty-five 
years  of  service  to  the  blind  of  New  York  City  at 
its  annual  meeting  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Lighthouse  on  March  6.  The  organization  was 
founded  in  1905.  In  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Richmond, 
and  Queens  4,128  persons  have  been  serviced  by 
the  Lighthouse,  and  1,112  persons  outside  of  this 
territory.  The  following  oflBcers  were  re-elected  to 
serve  for  the  year  1941.  Honorary  President,  Hon. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes;  Honorary  Vice-President, 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson;  Vice-Presidents,  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Goddard  and  Miss  Helen  Keller;  Hon¬ 
orary  Secretary,  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Hon.  William  W.  Hoppin;  and  Treasurer, 
Thomas  S.  McLane.  ...  An  exhibition  of  sculpture 
by  blind  women  in  the  Lighthouse  Recreation  De¬ 
partment  was  on  display  in  the  Carroll  Carstairs 
Gallery  in  New  York  City  from  February  4  through 
February  15.  The  class  in  sculpture,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Federal  Arts  Project  of  WPA,  has  been 
in  operation  for  over  two  years. 

Department  of  Social  Security  {Washington) — 
Last  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to  work  out 
a  course  of  study  at  the  University  of  Washington 
which  would  be  particularly  adapted  for  home 
teachers  of  the  blind.  This  committee  soon  ex¬ 
pects  to  report  a  four-year  course  which  will  fit 


a  person  to  be  a  home  teacher  of  the  blind.  It  is 
expected  that  the  University  is  going  to  be  willing 
to  give  a  certificate  or  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  person  has  completed  the  basis  academic  re¬ 
quirements  necessary  for  home  teaching,  and  is 
considered  qualified  for  home  teaching  of  the  blind. 
Along  with  this  the  Department  is  working  with 
members  of  the  faculty  who  advise  students  on 
courses  so  that  they  will  be  more  familiar  witli  the 
needs  of  blind  students  and  be  more  competent  to 
advise  them  no  matter  what  course  they  wish 
to  take. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  following 
officers  were  named  for  the  year  1941:  James  C. 
Jones,  Honorary  President;  Leslie  Dana  and  W. 
Frank  Carter,  Honorary  Vice-Presidents;  J.  J.  Frey, 
President;  Bert  H.  Lang  and  Martin  J.  Collins, 
Vice-Presidents;  Robert  F.  Kotsrean,  Secretary; 
Frank  C.  Hunt,  Treasurer;  Henry  B.  Pflager,  Finan¬ 
cial  Director;  Dr.  J.  F.  Hardesty,  Medical  Director; 
and  Dr.  Fred  L.  Reinbeck,  Social  Service  Director. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Society 
presented  “Hands  That  Work  in  the  Darkness,”  a 
moving  picture  in  sound  and  color  showing  the 
diversified  activities  of  the  blind  in  Cleveland  and 
filmed  by  Jack  L.  Krapp  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  February  18. 

Toledo  Soeiety  for  the  Blind — The  City  Recrea¬ 
tion  Department  invited  the  Society  to  have  a 
display  of  articles  made  in  the  shop  at  the  Hobby 
Show.  Mr.  Frisbie  of  the  Lions’  Club  furnished  a 
sign  for  the  exhibit  ...  A  talk  on  the  activities 
of  the  Society  w'as  given  one  evening  before  an 
organization  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church. 
...  A  dance,  sponsored  by  the  Progressive  Club, 
at  the  Moose  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  vacation 
fund  was  given  February  25.  The  Rode  orchestra, 
conducted  by  a  blind  man,  entertained  at  the  affair. 
...  A  local  blind  man  repairs  the  Talking  Book 
machines  when  they  get  out  of  order.  Up  until  a 
short  while  ago  a  local  radio  shop  did  this  repair 
work.  .  .  .  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
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Trustees  held  in  January  elected  the  following  of¬ 
ficers:  Edward  E.  Evans,  President;  Jessie  Welles, 
Vice-President;  William  Comte,  Secretary;  and  C.  A. 
Baldwin,  Treasurer.  Frank  Moling  and  August 
Frank  were  elected  from  the  Trustees  to  serve  on 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Greater  New  Yorf^  Council  of  Agencies  for  the 
Blind — At  a  meeting  held  February  20  the  subject, 
“Problems  of  the  Newly-Blinded”  was  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  case  worker,  a  home 
teacher,  a  placement  agent,  and  a  psychologist.  The 
speakers  were:  Stella  E.  Plants,  Supervisor  of  Case 
Work,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Family  Service 
Associarion,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Ruth  Williams, 
Home  Teacher,  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare; 
C.  L.  Broun,  Supervisor  of  Employment,  Bureau  of 
Services  for  the  Blind,  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare;  and  Dr.  James  Q.  Hol- 
sopple.  Chief  Psychologist,  New  Jersey  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield, 
Director  of  the  Research  Council  for  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren,  led  the  discussion. 

Palm  Beach  County  Braille  Worl{^s  for  the  Blind 
— The  organization  has  just  completed  a  year  of 
activity.  The  products  of  the  craft  school  won  the 
highest  award  of  merit  at  the  recent  World’s  Fair 
in  New  York.  The  products  were  entered  in  com- 
peddon  with  those  of  sighted  workers  and  the 
exhibit  was  not  entered  as  work  of  the  blind. 

Montana  Commission  for  the  Blind — The  Mon¬ 
tana  legislature  has  appropriated  twenty-four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  each  year  for  the  next  biennium  for 
the  Montana  Commission  for  the  Blind.  The  Com¬ 
mission  expects  to  employ  a  home  teacher  and 
state  supervisor  of  the  blind. 

Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind  {Pennsyl¬ 
vania') — The  School  is  now  located  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing  in  Paoli.  .  .  .  Theodore  Albrecht  has  been 
engaged  as  a  teacher.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  later 
attended  Colorado  College.  He  received  his  Mas¬ 
ters  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — 
Four  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  new  mem¬ 


bers  are:  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  Consultant  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Dr.  Morton  G.  Lloyd,  Chief,  Section  on  Safety 
Codes,  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Harold  L.  Miner,  Safety  Director,  DuPont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware;  and 
Dr.  John  J.  Wittmer,  representing  the  American 
Association  of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
of  New  York  City. 

District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind — The  regular  monthly  business  meeting 
of  the  Association  was  held  at  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany  on  March  20.  The  meeting  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Hon.  Harve  Tibbott  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  .  .  ,  The  Talking  Book  Committee  has  re¬ 
ported  a  considerable  increase  in  their  work.  Five 
new  machines  were  recently  received.  .  .  .  The 
Membership  Committee  has  approved  the  name  (A 
Mrs.  George  Altmann,  a  sighted  worker  for  the 
blind. 

Perl(ins  Institution — Scholarships  for  four  out¬ 
standing  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind  this 
June  are  offered  again  by  Perkins.  Applications 
should  be  received  by  May  15,  and  on  June  15  the 
committee  in  charge  will  announce  those  who  wiU 
have  the  oppormnity  to  study  for  a  year  at  Perkins. 
During  the  present  year  the  scholarships  have  been 
held  by  Katherine  Smith,  of  Alabama,  Lelah 
Thomas,  of  West  Virginia,  Marion  V.  Beal,  of 
Kansas,  and  Robert  J.  Beukema,  of  Michigan.  .  .  . 
Three  young  men  from  outside  this  county  at¬ 
tending  the  school  this  year  are:  Frederick  T. 
Hayaski,  of  Hawaii,  HcctOT  Cadavid,  of  Colombia, 
South  America,  and  Asuncion  Aponte,  of  Puerto 
Rico.  .  .  .  Speakers  of  unusual  interest  at  the  school 
this  winter  have  been:  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  noted 
blind  leader  of  New  Zealand,  Sir  Herbert  Ames, 
former  Treasurer  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Ben 
Ames  Williams,  the  distinguished  novelist,  and 
Horace  Taylor,  the  well-known  astronomer.  .  .  . 
Instead  of  an  annual  play,  the  Perkins  Players 
combined  this  year  with  the  Girls’  Chorus  for  a 
production  on  the  evenings  of  March  26  and  28,  of 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta,  “The  Pirates  of 
Penzance.”  .  .  .  Rosanna  D.  Thorndike,  for  several 
years  a  Trustee  of  Perkins,  has  resigned  to  take  up 
work  in  the  rehabilitation  program  conducted  in 
Unoccupied  France  by  the  Quakers.  .  .  .  Ethel  I. 
Parker,  Perkins  graduate  and  Massachusetts  home 
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teacher,  broadcasts  every  Thursday  over  Station 
WLAW. . . .  Joseph  Cetto,  a  former  pupil  at  Perkins, 
is  a  candidate  for  Selectman  and  Tax  Collector  in 
the  spring  election  for  his  home  town,  Charlemont 


Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  {Brool(lyn) — 
Through  a  gift  of  $50,000  by  a  person  who  prefers 
to  remain  anonymous,  the  Home  will  have  a  second 
building  for  its  industrial  work.  This  building  has 
been  purchased  and  is  located  at  1000  Atlantic 
Avenue.  The  building  has  one  story,  has  125  foot 
frontage  with  glass  windows,  and  extends  too  feet 
deep.  It  is  planned  to  continue  certain  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  old  building  and  to  move  the  mat  de¬ 
partment,  wood-working,  and  possibly  one  or  two 
other  small  departments  to  the  new  location.  The 
new  building  should  be  ready  for  operation  about 
July  I. 


Association  for  the  Blind  of  Rochester — ^William 
East,  who  operates  a  stand  at  Strong  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital  expects  to  build  himself  a  house.  He  has 
planned  the  details  of  the  building,  and  submitted 
the  plans  to  an  architect,  who  claims  that  the 
calculation  has  come  out  to  within  a  quarter  of 
an  inch. 


Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  and  Disabled — 
Three  years  ago,  the  Society  opened  a  clinic  for 
young  cross-eyed  children.  This  work  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  by  one  of  the  leading  eye  doctors  with 
excellent  results.  As  there  is  no  other  agency  in 
Youngstown  which  provides  glasses  for  school 
children,  the  Society  has  given  eye  care  to  approxi¬ 
mately  two  hundred  children  a  year  for  the  past 
five  years.  Part  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  of  the  county. 


Brool^lyn  Bureau  of  Charities — The  Marie  Bloedc 
Club  of  blind  workers  presented  its  sixth  annual 
dramatics  Friday  evening,  March  28,  at  the  Masonic 
Temple  in  Brooklyn.  Two  one-act  plays,  “Sparkling 
Lucia”  and  “Mrs.  Harper’s  Bazaar,”  were  presented 
together  with  a  musical  interlude  of  solos  and  tap 
dancing.  Eight  blind  girls  took  part  in  the  tap 
numbers,  which  were  coached  by  professional 
dancers  who  volunteered  their  service.  Elizabeth 
Payne  Stumn  trained  the  choruses,  and  Marjorie 
Sidney,  head  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  and 
Crippled  of  the  Bureau,  directed  the  dramatic  group. 
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Proceeds  are  to  be  used  as  a  guide  fund  for  club 
members  in  their  recreational  activities. 

Colorado  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
Commission  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  state 
legislature  which  will  do  away  with  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  and  substitute  a  board  of 
industries  for  the  blind.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  give  the  blind  of  -the  state  a  better  economic 
condition,  education,  vocational  training,  employ¬ 
ment,  and  to  rehabilitate  whenever  possible.  .  .  . 
The  shop  has  produced  about  12,600  brooms  and 
approximately  7,000  mops  for  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  Several  thousand  more  mops  are  still  on 
order. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — Legislation  ap¬ 
propriating  $55,195  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1941-42  and  1942-43,  for  the  operation  of  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  has  passed  both 
houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  A  supplemental 
appropriation  has  also  passed  both  houses  author¬ 
izing  construction  of  a  home  economics  cottage,  an 
addition  to  the  boys  industrial  building,  the  paving 
of  drives,  and  the  landscaping  of  the  grounds 
around  the  new  buildings. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind — 
Leonard  Staisey  a  graduate  of  the  School  made  a 
straight  “A”  average  last  semester  at  Northwestern 
University.  ...  A  class  in  domestic  science  for 
boys  has  been  established  at  the  request  of  several 
boys.  There  are  seven  students  in  the  class. 

The  Seeing  Eye — Henry  A.  Colgate  was  elected 
President  of  the  Seeing  Eye  at  its  annual  meeting. 
Mr.  Colgate  succeeds  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  who 
retired.  Mrs.  Eustis,  founder  of  the  organization 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was 
elected  Honorary  President 

San  Antonio  Association  for  the  Blind — On 
March  i  the  Association  moved  into  its  new  quar¬ 
ters  located  at  123  Lexington  Avenue.  .  .  .  An 
average  of  sixty-eight  persons  are  now  receiving 
employment  each  month.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
new  quarters  will  enable  the  Association  to  train 
and  employ  more  workers.  .  .  .  The  shop  disposes 
of  its  short  ends  of  sheeting  by  making  maids 
aprons  and  caps,  using  white  rick-rack  for  finish¬ 
ing.  The  shorter  lengths  are  made  into  hospital 
tray  cloths. 
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The  general  meeting  of  sheltered  workshop 
for  the  blind,  held  in  Chicago  on  February 
27  and  28,  was  attended  by  more  than  forty 
persons.  Copies  of  the  minutes  will  be  sent  to 
shops  upon  request. 

At  the  meeting  it  was  recommended  that 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  employ  a 
representative  whose  services  would  be  of¬ 
fered  to  workshops  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  inauguration  of  a  local  can¬ 
vassing  organization  to  dispose  of  their 
products  direct  to  the  public.  N.I.B.  would 
pay  his  salary  as  well  as  his  traveling  and 
other  expenses  while  assigned  to  a  specified 
district,  but  all  other  expenses  connected  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  plan  would  be  borne 
by  the  local  agency.  No  definite  decision  will 
be  made  on  this  recommendation  until  it  is 
known  how  many  agencies  for  the  blind  are 
interested  in  this  service. 

If  the  proposed  plan  were  adopted.  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  would  provide 
without  charge  to  those  agencies  interested, 
the  services  of  an  experienced  person  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  and  putting  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  retail  sales  organization  which  will 
dispose  of  brooms,  mops,  brushes,  rubber 
mats,  rugs,  ironing-board  covers,  tea  towels, 
leather  belts,  billfolds,  leather  suspenders,  and 
other  articles.  This  proposed  sales  set-up  would 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  already  existing 
local  association  for  the  blind,  and  not  a  sepa¬ 
rate  organization. 

According  to  the  proposed  plan,  seeing 
salesmen  would  be  employed  who  would 
work  in  crews  of  four  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  a  seeing  crew  manager  who  in 
turn  would  be  responsible  to  the  sales  man¬ 
ager.  The  salesmen,  crew  manager,  and  sales 
manager  work  on  a  commission  basis.  The 
salesmen  turn  in  all  orders,  and  they  would 
be  delivered  by  a  delivery  man  who  also 


works  on  a  commission  basis  on  money  col¬ 
lected.  All  orders  would  be  handled  by  the 
office  which  gives  a  check  on  charges  made 
by  the  salesmen.  This  system  of  handling 
the  orders  provides  a  complete  check  on  the 
activities  of  the  salesmen  and  crew  manager. 
The  cost  of  necessary  clerical  help  is  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  selling  price. 

Workshops  interested  in  establishing  such 
a  plan  should  write  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  :6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


C.  C.  Kleber,  Manager  of  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind,  stated  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  workshop  representatives  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1940  forty-four  workshops  lo¬ 
cated  in  twenty-six  states  participated  in  gov¬ 
ernment  orders.  A  total  of  1,832  blind  persons 
were  employed  in  these  workshops.  The  total 
wages  paid  to  blind  workers  on  government 
orders  were  $203,000,  and  the  total  wages 
paid  to  blind  workers  on  all  business  in  these 
workshops  were  $845,000. 
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Louise  McGuire,  Hearings  and  Exemption 
Branch,  Wages  and  Hours  Division,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Chicago  on  February  28.  She 
stated  that  the  Department  was  working  with 
the  Committee  on  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
to  be  formulated  for  sheltered  workshops, 
and,  that,  meanwhile  the  blind  clients  in 
these  workshops  are  operating  under  the  spe¬ 
cial  exemption  for  handicapped  workers  pro¬ 
vided  the  workshops  have  filed  a  “Notice  of 
Intention  to  File  Formal  Application  for 
Sheltered  Workshop  Certificate,”  which  was 
mailed  to  worshops  in  February.  However, 
this  exemption  does  not  apply  to  sighted  em¬ 
ployees  in  sheltered  workshops. 

C.  C.  Kleber. 
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MEETING  OF  WORKSHOP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Among  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  of 
workshop  representatives  held  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Illinois,  February  27,  was 
Robert  LeFevre,  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products,  and 
’  Assistant  Procurement  Director  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who 
addressed  the  assembly  as  follows: 

First,  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  skill 
and  energy  of  those  who  were  responsible  for 
that  legislation  which  we  know  as  the  “Wagner- 
j  O’Day  Act.”  They  performed  an  excellent  task 
i  in  designing  and  obtaining  the  simple  and  ef¬ 
fective  statute. 

1  also  want  you  to  understand  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  Act  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  that  has  a  very  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  purposes  of  the  legislation.  As  Secretary  of 
j  this  Committee,  I  can  say  to  you  with  first-hand 
}  knowledge  that  the  problems  which  have  arisen 
have  always  received  the  thoughtful  and  con- 
>  siderate  attention  of  those  men  that  compose 
:  the  Committee  on  the  Purchase  of  Blind-made 
I  Products.  In  carrying  out  the  duty  imposed  upon 
;  it  by  the  Act  of  June  25,  1938,  the  Committee 
I  has  endeavored  to  guard  carefully  the  interests 
and  to  provide  proper  protection  for  the  blind 
people  whose  welfare  was  obviously  the  purpose 
of  the  Act. 

The  Act  itself  requires  that  only  non-profit- 
making  incorporated  agencies  should  participate 
in  the  program.  This  is  obviously  intended  to 
prevent  exploitation  which  should  soon  bring 
the  program  into  disrepute. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regulation  that  not  less  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  direct  labor  employed  in  the 
production  of  those  articles  included  in  the 
Schedule  of  Blind-made  Products  shall  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  blind.  This  was  to  insure  that  the 
benefits  of  the  Act  should  accrue  to  those  that  it 
was  intended  to  benefit.  The  regulations  have 
more  recently  required  that  workshops  for  the 
Blind  will  maintain  “Eye  Record  Cards”  covering 
those  persons  employed  and  include  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness  adopted  by  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Board.  These  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Act  and  the  regulations  are  designed  and 
intended  for  the  protection  of  blind  persons. 

The  Committee  is  likewise  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  product  of  the  workshops  participating 


in  this  program  shall  be  maintained  at  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  which  will  insure  their  ready 
acceptance  by  the  Government  agencies  buying 
them  and  will  avoid  any  criticism  that  will  be 
sure  to  arise  if  inferior  products  were  offered 
for  sale  to  the  Government.  The  Act  itself  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  articles  furnished  shall  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Federal  Specifications,  but  even 
if  this  were  not  a  provision  of  the  Act,  I  think 
you  would  agree  that  the  workshops  as  well  as 
the  Government  benefit  by  a  proper  mainte¬ 
nance  of  standards  of  quality.  Nothing  would 
more  quickly  bring  adverse  criticism  than  the 
furnishing  of  inferior  merchandise. 

Inspection  of  supplies  to  insure  proper  quality 
is  a  function  that  may  be  mentioned.  Tbe  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  inspection  rests  with  the  order¬ 
ing  office.  As  you  probably  know  the  Army  and 
the  Navy — ^because  of  the  quantities  of  supplies 
they  are  called  upon  to  buy — have  inspection 
services  of  considerable  importance.  Our  own 
Procurement  Division  provides  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  of  everything  that  comes  into  our  own 
warehouse  and  aids  other  services  in  making 
inspections  of  their  purchases. 

You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  procedure 
that  is  followed  in  the  handling  of  purchases  of 
blind-made  articles  by  the  Federal  Government. 
You  know  that  requests  are  first  sent  to  our 
office  in  the  Procurement  Division  where  they 
are  reviewed  and,  if  found  in  order,  are  sent 
on  to  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  to  allo¬ 
cate  them  to  the  proper  workshop.  You  perhaps 
do  not  understand  how  these  come  from  the 
many  hundreds  of  bureaus  and  departments, 
each  one  carrying  on  their  own  individual  ac¬ 
tivity  and  having  their  own  immediate  needs 
to  meet.  One  is  apt  to  make  the  mistake  of  not 
realizing  the  extent  of  the  activity  carried  on 
by  our  Federal  Government.  It  is  engaged  in  a 
greater  variety  of  endeavor  than  any  other  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  world.  When  we  think  of  the 
Government,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  an  in¬ 
tangible  body  composed  of  its  three  branches 
of  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial,  and 
our  personal  contact  is  not  apt  to  acquaint  us 
with  the  details  of  Government  operation  except 
on  those  occasions  when  we  mail  letters  or  pay 
income  tax,  but  you  must  remember  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  carrying  on  a  manifold 
number  of  activities  not  only  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  but  in  many  remote  places  throughout  the 
world.  While  we  are  concerned  here  only  with 
those  within  our  own  boundaries,  nevertheless 
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they  have  enough  variety  to  be  at  times  a  little 
staggering. 

You  must  not  be  astonished,  therefore,  at 
what  may  appear  to  you  not  infrequently  as  a 
lack  of  coordination  in  Government  activity.  If 
you  stop  to  think,  you  will  realize  that  the 
functions  of  the  Indian  Bureau  have  no  relation 
to  those  of,  let  us  say,  the  Coast  Guard,  except 
that  they  both  have  occasion  to  purchase  Blind- 
made  Products. 

The  tremendous  problem  with  which  we  are 
all  faced  in  carrying  out  the  program  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  has  had  its  effect  on  your  work, 
and  I  think  we  all  have  reason  to  be  quite  proud 
of  the  response  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind. 
They  have  been  very  directly  aiding  the  national 
defense,  as  you  doubtless  all  know,  and  have 
done  it  very  effectively.  I  will  admit  to  some 
qualms  when  some  very  sizeable  demands  first 
began  to  be  made  by  the  military  services  but 
there  have  been  no  complaints  of  sufficient 
seriousness  to  be  alarming.  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  work  you  have  done  and  are  doing. 


NEW  ZEALAND  VISITOR 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  author  of  the  article, 
“A  Survey  of  India’s  Blind  Problems," 
already  known  to  American  workers  for  the 
blind  as  a  delegate  to  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  1931. 

Sir  Clutha,  who  lost  his  sight  in  the  World 
War  in  1915,  was  active  in  St.  Dunstan’s,  the 
British  institution  for  the  re-training  o{ 
blinded  veterans.  After  the  war  he  returned 
to  his  native  New  Zealand  where  he  became 
the  head  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  He  was  knighted  in  1935. 

Sir  Clutha  is  now  visiting  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  reviving  interest  in  St. 
Dunstan’s,  which  now  faces  the  task  of  treat¬ 
ing  and  rehabilitating  serious  eye  injury  cases 
of  all  men  and  women  of  the  regular  war 
services  and  auxiliary  units. 
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Through  the  House  Door,  by  Helen  Hull. 

Coward-McCann,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1940. 

264  pp.  $2.50. 

In  my  private  library  an  eighteenth-century 
edition  of  Voltaire’s  plays  (it  was  published 
in  the  third  year  of  the  Republic)  occupies 
an  honored  place.  Every  dramatic  production 
of  “Le  Roi  Voltaire”  is  there,  together  with 
prefaces  by  the  publisher  and  epistolary  dedi¬ 
cations  by  the  dramatist.  His  collection  is  as 
varied  as  the  company  which  used  to  as¬ 
semble  in  a  noisy,  good-natured,  smoke- 
clouded  Bohemian  Italian  restaurant  which 
I  frequently  visited  in  my  student  days — 
partly  because  of  the  excellent  and  cheap  edi¬ 
bles  and  drinkables  and  partly  because  of  the 
equally  excellent,  but  not  at  all  cheap,  com¬ 
pany,  including  specimens  of  every  branch 
of  human  society  from  street-walkers  to  noted 
poets,  painters,  and  sculptors.  Humanity  was 
there  seen,  according  to  some  ultra-righteous 
people,  at  its  worst,  and  according  to  clear- 
eyed  men  of  the  world,  at  its  best — and  Vol¬ 
taire’s  plays  show  their  great  author  decidedly 
Bohemian  and  certainly  at  his  best  and  his 
worst.  Of  course,  Voltaire  was  not  a  dramatic 
genius  like  Moliere,  or  Corneille,  or  Racine, 
much  less  like  Shakespeare,  but  he  was  a 
master  of  French  style  which,  even  in  his 
tragedies,  is  more  or  less  simple  and  direct 
with  very  little  bombast  such  as  we  mean  by 
the  word.  However,  he  was  better  in  many 
of  his  tragedies  than  in  his  comedies,  most 
of  the  latter  category  being,  in  all  but  lan¬ 
guage,  poor  stuff.  Some  of  the  devices  which 
he  employed  to  bring  about  his  denouements 
were,  even  in  his  day,  hackneyed:  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  letter  at  the  critical  moment,  or 
the  discovery  of  documents  proving  the  high 
birth  of  the  heroine  just  when  she  is  about 
to  be  sacrificed  to  a  base  commoner,  etc.  .  .  . 

But  what  has  Voltaire  to  do  with  Helen 
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Hull,  or  Les  Droits  du  Seigneur,  for  instance, 
with  Through  the  House  Door?  Why  not? 
One  part  of  a  smooth  table  top  cannot  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  judgment  about  its  own  excellence  if 
it  is  compelled  to  judge  from  another  part  of 
itself:  it  could  not  sec  the  other  part,  since 
both  are  on  the  same  level.  We  cannot  easily 
estimate  the  height  of  a  hill  unless  we  com¬ 
pare  it  with  level  ground  or  with  a  higher 
hill.  In  the  same  way  we  can  arrive  at  no  satis¬ 
factory  judgment  of  a  writer’s  work  if  we 
place  it  only  in  opposition  to  works  by  other 
authors  of  the  same  degree  of  merit.  Our 
standard  must  always  be  high  enough  to 
show  the  thing  compared  in  the  relation  of 
the  lesser  to  the  greater,  so  that  we  may  de¬ 
cide  how  nearly  equal  or  greatly  unequal  the 
comparison  will  be. 

Through  the  House  Door  is  a  recent  novel 
of  about  260  pages  by  Miss  Hull.  In  story 
form  it  is  a  sort  of  social  comedy  of  about  the 
same  value  as  some  of  the  poorer  comedies 
of  Voltaire.  Some  of  its  faults  of  construction 
arc  similar  in  effect  to  Voltaire’s  common¬ 
place  solutions,  while  its  language  makes  one 
recall  strictures  made  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
German  critic,  Paul  Fechtcr,  in  speaking  of 
a  certain  group  of  present-day  German  play¬ 
wrights.  He  says  that  one  uses  the  “telegram” 
style,  that  another’s  syntax  is  non-existent, 
while  still  another  reduces  the  dialogue  al¬ 
most  to  monosyllables,  exclamations,  etc.  Of 
course  this  last  criticism  docs  not  literally  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  work  under  discussion,  but  some¬ 
times  the  escape  is,  like  the  proverbial  miss, 
considered  as  good  as  a  mile.  Let  me  briefly 
sketch  the  story. 

The  real  characters  are  six  in  number — 
Julian  Downing,  a  scientist  perilously  near 
physical  blindness  and  apparently  hopelessly 
misanthropic;  Beatrice,  his  wife,  employed  by 
a  radio  company  to  deliver  talks  to  women; 
Agatha  Flint,  Beatrice’s  mother,  and  wife  to 
Humbert  Flint  (she  is  a  writer  and  supports 
Humbert  by  her  pen);  Leslie  Downing, 
school-girl  daughter  to  Julian  and  Beatrice; 
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Shepherd  Blair,  promoter  and  Beatrice’s  lover. 
Julian,  because  o£  the  catastrophe  of  his  very 
near  blindness  and  further  because  of  Bea¬ 
trice’s  failure  to  understand  and  give  genuine 
heart  and  mind  help,  shrinks  within  himself, 
refuses  to  be  social,  and  for  a  long  time  also 
declines  to  consider  himself  as  anything  but  a 
complete  failure  and  a  burden.  The  only 
one  who  seems  to  understand  and  to  be 
understood  is  Leslie,  who  is  her  father’s  con¬ 
stant  companion  when  at  home.  Agatha  has 
secured  a  position  for  Beatrice  as  a  broad¬ 
caster,  in  order  that  she  (Beatrice)  should  be 
able  to  supplement  the  small  pension  granted 
to  Julian  by  the  university  on  whose  staff  he 
had  been  employed.  Beatrice  was  shallow, 
vain,  fond  of  flattery.  It  was  therefore  not 
very  difficult  for  Shepherd  Blair,  a  coarse, 
sensual,  oft-divorced  man  of  the  world,  to 
captivate  her  fancy  and  to  finally  bring  her, 
metaphorically,  to  the  suburbs  of  Reno.  .  .  . 
Humbert  Flint,  a  good-looking,  aging,  in¬ 
surance  contact  man,  thought  apparently  of 
little  but  clothes,  blondes,  and  Agatha’s 
money.  But  Agatha  loved  him. 

Thus  we  have  the  everlasting  triangle,  if 
not  a  complete  isosceles  at  least  close  to  a 
right  angle.  The  author’s  purpose  is  to  de¬ 
scribe  how  Agatha  can  bring  Humbert  safely 
back  into  port,  how  Julian  can  be  taken  out 
of  himself  and  made  normal  again,  and  how 
Beatrice  can  be  made  to  realize  what  a  little 
fool  she  has  been.  How  is  this  done?  By  using 
an  adaptation  of  Voltaire’s  hackneyed  trick. 

Agatha  deliberately  leaves  home  for  a 
month  in  Virginia,  to  work  out  a  plan  of 
action.  On  her  way  back  to  New  York  she 
stops  over  in  Philadelphia  and  sends  for 
Humbert.  There  she  announces  to  him  that 
she  will  cease  to  support  him,  that  he  will 
have  to  support  her,  and  that  he  must  give 
up  chasing  butterflies.  Humbert  is  outraged. 
In  driving  to  New  York  the  pair  stop  at  a 
hotel  where  Humbert  imbibes  a  little  too 
freely.  Later  their  motor  collides  with  a  junk 
truck  and  Agatha  nearly  loses  an  arm.  That 


eventually  does  the  trick :  Humbert,  who  thin 
nearly  loses  his  wife,  realizes  her  value  and 
is  genuinely  repentent.  (Happy  ending  num¬ 
ber  one.) 

Julian  is  finally  persuaded  by  Leslie  to  learn 
to  type.  He  derives  new  hope  from  this  ex¬ 
perience  and,  with  the  secret  help  of  his  little 
daughter,  at  once  begins  to  write  a  scientific  j 
work.  His  success  is  immediate  and  brings 
him  an  offer  of  a  chair  in  a  small  Ohio  col- 1 
lege.  (Solution  number  two.)  Beatrice  has 
been  kept  in  ignorance  and  knows  nothing 
of  her  husband’s  transformation  until  the 
galleys  of  his  book  are  delivered  to  her.  She 
naturally  is  surprised  and  offended,  thinks 
Julian  has  lost  all  regard  for  her,  is  more 
than  ever  inclined  to  fly  with  Blair.  Agatha, 
strong  in  her  own  reconquest  of  Humbert, 
tries  to  show  Beatrice  the  thin  ice  on  which 
she  is  skating.  Beatrice  rebels,  but  on  her  way 
down  to  the  studio  is  suddenly  seized  with  a 
sense  of  guilt  and  determination  to  free  her¬ 
self  from  Blair’s  snares.  The  scene  at  which 
the  escape  takes  place  is  anything  but  dra¬ 
matic — except  in  its  finality.  (Solution  num¬ 
ber  three.)  Julian  recovers  sufficient  sight  to 
navigate  without  assistance.  He  becomes  once 
more  human,  and,  when  Beatrice  shows  her 
contrition,  he  is  ready  for  a  complete  recon¬ 
ciliation — on  which,  of  course,  the  curtain 
falls.  (Solution  number  four.) 

The  plot,  as  you  will  see,  is  as  thin  as  a 
gaudy  gas-film  on  the  stagnant  surface  erf  a 
small  pond.  And  to  me  at  least  the  characters 
have  little  real  life.  They  are  mere  shadows 
on  the  wall  or,  should  I  say,  marionettes  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  jerks  of  hidden  strings.  They  are 
made  to  order. 

Now  the  real  reason  why  I  read  this  book 
is  that  Julian  Downing  is  presented  as  a  man 
suffering  from  recent  loss  of  sight,  and  I  was 
interested  in  his  resulting  psychological  atti¬ 
tude.  I  wanted  to  see  how  he  responded  to  his 
new  situation.  Well,  he  reacted  both  nor- 
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mental  temperament.  We  must  not  forget 
that  Julian  had  been  trained  as  a  scientist  and 
had  been  engaged  particularly  in  research 
work.  He  was  a  well-known  figure  with  a 
reputation  to  maintain,  and  a  social  front  to 
present.  When  all  this  was  changed,  his  nat¬ 
ural  sensitiveness,  combined  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  life-long  dependence — ^these  facts 
drove  him  into  impatient  refusal  to  co-operate 
with  destiny  and  with  destiny’s  agents,  his 
family  and  friends.  He  did  not  seem  to  realize 
(and  this  is  perhaps  strange  in  a  man  of  his 
knowledge)  that  the  world  had  progressed 
so  far  on  the  road  of  human  emancipation 
that  blindness,  even  to  the  scientist,  must  not 
necessarily  spell  complete  disaster,  defect,  and 
oblivion.  He  should  have  known  of  the  late 
Doctor  Campbell,  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  of  the  late  Doc¬ 
tor  Babcock,  one  of  the  world’s  great  heart 
specialists,  of  Vidal,  the  distinguished  French 
sculptor,  and  of  a  whole  galaxy  of  eminent 
blind  lawyers,  preachers,  poets,  essayists,  and 
what  will  you.  But  he  is  compelled  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  as  the  only  distinguished  scien¬ 
tific  and  intellectual  light  which  had  ever 
been  extinguished  in  mid-flame  since  the 
world  began.  His  only  salvation  was  work 
ending  in  success.  And,  of  course,  since  our 
author  had  foreordained  that  Julian  and  his 
erring  spouse  were  to  be  reconciled,  the 
prime  requisite  of  such  a  conclusion  was  not 
that  Beatrice  herself  should  experience  a  re¬ 
birth  of  conscience  but  that  Julian  should  no 
longer  be  a  dependent  but  should,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  at  least,  be  able  to  resume  his  masculine 
role  of  provider  and  protector. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Miss  Hull 
had  no  real  intention  of  presenting  Julian 
Downing  as  a  blind  man  exhibiting  final  and 
definite  psychological,  economic,  and  social 
readjustments  demanded  by  a  permanent 
handicap;  but  that  she  had  introduced  the 
element  of  loss  of  vision  as  a  mere  excuse  for 
motivating  the  final  rapprochement  of  hus¬ 


band  and  wife.  Miss  Hull  has  not  even  had 
the  courage  to  make  Julian’s  blindness  com¬ 
plete  but  endowed  him  with  a  little  better 
than  light  perception,  and  a  hope  of  better 
things  to  come.  Sight  has  often  been  restored 
in  whole  or  in  part  after  a  complete  blackout. 

I  think  in  the  present  instance,  that  Julian 
would  have  been  more  effective  in  total  dark¬ 
ness  than  in  a  full  twilight.  Julian  Downing 
is  not  convincing,  cither  as  a  strong  fiction 
character  or  as  a  genuine  blind  man. 

The  book  is  really  hard  to  read  because  of 
its  construction.  The  reader  must  always  be 
on  the  alert  to  perceive  the  difference  between 
direct  dialogue  and  mental  asides.  Punctua¬ 
tion  is  difiicult  since  it  does  not  always  give 
the  clue  to  proper  emphasis  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  to  clear  and  rapid  understanding. 
Also,  there  are  spots  where  the  language  is 
entirely  too  fervid  for  the  subject.  One  often 
has  a  feeling  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
Vulcan,  using  one  of  his  tremendous  ham¬ 
mers  to  crush  a  microscopic  gnat  on  his  re¬ 
sounding  anvil;  or  as  though  the  King  of 
Brobdingnag  were  crushing  puny  Gulliver 
between  the  giant  thumb  and  finger. 

Just  the  same.  Through  the  House  Door 
has  a  certain  amount  of  interest  and  move¬ 
ment  which  attracts  the  reader.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  butterfly:  it  flits  on  painted  wings 
from  bloom  to  bloom,  a  pleasure  to  sec;  but 
one  knows  it  is  so  fragile  that  the  slightest 
pressure  would  crush  it  to  death. 

Sherman  C.  Swift. 


What  of  the  Blind,  Volume  II  is  expected 
off  the  press  at  the  end  of  April.  Among  the 
subjects  dealt  with  in  this  volume  will  be  the 
Federal  government  and  the  blind,  special 
education  of  the  handicapped,  and  various 
phases  of  social  and  vocational  adjustment. 

Orders  for  this  book  should  be  sent  to  Helga 
Lende,  Librarian,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  i6th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 
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